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Introducciôn 


Los enfoques metodolégicos, prâcticos y teoricos sobre la Enseñanza del 
Ârabe como Lengua Extranjera (EALE) han experimentado una importante 
evolucién a escala internacional desde hace dos décadas. Esta evolucién ha 
sido posible gracias al trabajo de un notable elenco de especialistas, entre los 
que destacan los profesores ârabes que desarrollan su actividad docente en 
Estados Unidos y Europa. Una corriente de aire renovador parece Ilamada 
a bofrar de la escena didäâctica —0o quizä solo a arrinconar—cualquier rastro 
del omnipresente método gramâtica-traduccién, tras haber sido la 
metodologfa por excelencia en la enseñanza del ârabe hasta muy entrado el 
siglo XX. Su empuje no obstante sigue vivo, aunque en proceso de adapta- 
ciôn a las nuevas necesidades y aspiraciones de los estudiantes. 


Elintercambio de cédigos, conductas e imâgenes, asf como la Ilegada 
a las aulas de hablantes nativos del ârabe —todas ellas, consecuencias 
inevitables de la globalizacién y la inmigracién— han generado en la EALE 
nuevas perspectivas sobre el enfoque, los objetivos y las herramientas. Mäs 
aun, han provocado un replanteamiento de la lengua de enseñanza. Las pri- 
meras universidades que proyectaron el estudio del ârabe moderno como 
lengua de comunicacién oral fueron estadounidenses. Ellas mismas, al asu- 
mir como prioritario este nuevo enfoque, fueron también las primeras en 
introducir el estudio y la enseñanza de las variantes dialectales en el ämbito 
universitario. Ello ha provocado que el citado método gramäitica-traduccién, 
y otras revisiones posteriores, como el método estructuralista y el método 
situacional, hayan cedido terreno ante esta nueva orientacién comunicativa, 
que hoy impera en la mayoria de las instituciones y de los niveles educativos. 


De modo paralelo, y asf queda evidenciado en esta obra, se ha abierto 
un debate acerca de las variedades lingüisticas del ârabe que debemos 
aprender y enseñar: a) el ârabe moderno eständar, la lengua de los medios 
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de comunicaciôn; b) una variedad dialectal, que permita una comunicacién 
real, y que pueda ser combinada con el ârabe eständar: el Ilamado “enfoque 
integrado”; o bien, c) una variedad interregional que aglutine varios dialectos 
de registro culto, el conocido como Educated Spoken Arabic. 


La conciencia de que sigue siendo necesaria la reflexién, la compa- 
racién, el intercambio y la difusién de experiencias docentes e investigadoras 
en el ämbito de la EALE desde enfoques, âreas y latitudes diferentes, unida 
a la excelente acogida que tres años atrâs recibié Arabele2009, fueron razones 
sobradas para impulsar la celebracién de Arabele2012. I Congreso Internacional 
sobre Enseñanza del Arabe como Lengua Extranjera. Este encuentro tuvo lugar 
en la sede de Casa Ârabe (Madrid) los dfas 27, 28 y 29 de septiembre de 
2012. Ademäs de esta institucién, colaboraron en la ofrganizacién la 
Universidad de Murcia y la Escuela de Traductores de Toledo (Universidad 
de Castilla-La Mancha), y se sumaron à la iniciativa, mediante sufragio 
econémico, el Ministerio de Ciencia e Innovacién y el Banco Santander. 


Las comunicaciones del congreso giraron en torno a estos ejes: 


"La adaptacién de la enseñanza del ârabe al MCER 
"La diglosia: los registros de lengua ârabe y ârabe dialectal 
"La lingüfstica de corpus aplicada a la EALE 

"El ärabe para traductores e intérpretes 

"La elaboracién de materiales 


En la fase preparatoria del encuentro, el comité organizador recibié 
68 solicitudes de participacién. Un comité cientifico internacional formado 
por nueve miembros valoré los resämenes anénimos y acepté los 20 con 
mayor puntuacién. Los asistentes vinieron de 18 paises: Bulgaria, Egipto, 
España, Estados Unidos, Francia, Gran Bretaña, Holanda, Japén, Marrue- 
cos, Portugal, etc. Tras la celebracién del encuentro, la revisién por pares 
ciegos seleccioné las contribuciones mâs representativas de los ejes temä- 
ticos mencionados, las cuales son recogidas en este libro. Aparecen agru- 
padas en cuatro secciones, con un volumen de contribuciones desigual entre 
ellas: “Metodologfa”, “Léxico”, “Traduccién” y “Recursos”. 


Abre la primera de estas secciones Victoria Aguilar (Universidad de 
Murcia), abogando por la enseñanza simultânea de exil oi y à ll 
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à il. Por su contenido, enfoque y apasionada defensa, este trabajo actüa 
como engarce perfecto y continuacién del volumen anterior, Arabele2009. 
Vale la pena recordar que en aquel encuentro la intervencién del profesor 
Munther Younes, con mâs de veinte años de experiencia en la enseñanza 
simultânea de >24ll y &-,lWl, fue recibida como un soplo de aire fresco 
entre los asistentes. Tras hacer un recorrido por los estudios 
neurolingüisticos en torno a la adquisicién del lenguaje y la representacién 
mental de las lenguas, y sobre la base de una encuesta realizada entre mâs de 
400 estudiantes españoles de ärabe, la profesora Aguilar defiende la 
instruccién simultänea, ya desde el primer dia, tanto del ârabe eständar como 
de una variedad dialectal, decantändose para ello por el ârabe de Marruecos. 
Entre los obstâculos a los que habrä que hacer frente para implantar esta 
metodologfa integradora, destaca la ausencia de profesorado capacitado para 
la misién, y el estatus del ârabe marroqui, aûn no estandarizado. No serä esta 
contribucién la ünica que apueste por la metodologfa integradora, libre de 
prejuicios y barreras. Con diversas matizaciones, es el caso de Abdellah 
Chekayri, Manuel Feria, Ignacio Gutiérrez de Terän, Martin Isleem y Rasha 
Soliman. 


Abdellah Chekayri (AI Akhawayn University, Marruecos) hace 
bandera de la corriente integradora que asume la diglosia como una realidad 
sociolingüfstica a la que es preciso dar respuesta en todo programa de 
enseñanza de la lengua ârabe. Sin embargo, este postulado —nos dice— 
colisiona con la inexistencia de materiales producidos en lengua dialectal y 
con la falta de estandarizacién de las variedades regionales. La situacién 
lingüistica actual del dialecto muestra el dinamismo de una realidad viva y 
una sociedad en proceso de cambio, que no debemos descuidar. À su juicio, 
los elementos principales que dibujan la evolucién de esta variedad dialectal 
son: la necesidad de hallar cédigos grâficos transferibles à las nuevas 
tecnologfas; el avance en su estatus social, aunque anclado en terrenos como 
la televisién a través del doblaje de las series y el uso publicitario; y su 
introduccién en el 4ämbito literario por medio de los diâlogos. 


Ignacio Gutiérrez de Terän (Universidad Auténoma de Madrid), en la 
misma linea de enseñanza simultänea e integradora del ârabe eständar y el 
ârabe dialectal, analiza en este trabajo su propia experiencia, subrayando los 
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aspectos negativos. Su contribucién es en cierto modo un Ilamamiento a la 
cautela. Asi, se refiere al desconcierto que la diferencia de cédigos y usos 
generé entre sus alumnos de la Universidad Auténoma de Madrid, y à la 
necesidad, por parte del profesor, de delimitar desde la primera clase el 
contexto propio de cada lengua o variedad lingüistica. À su juicio, esto 
ültimo nos Ilevarifa a negar el hecho incontestable de que al ârabe eständar 
le pertenece por naturaleza un espacio propio en la comunicacién oral. El 
autor da la bienvenida al método integrador, siempre y cuando ello no 
implique relegar el ârabe eständar à un segundo plano, y siempre y cuando 
no devuelva los estudios ârabes en la universidad española al viejo 
enfrentamiento entre los partidarios de una lengua (22) y los de la otra 
(xls o &ale). 


Martin Isleem (Bucknell University, EEUU) centra su trabajo en las 
actitudes de los estudiantes estadounidenses hacia el estudio de la lengua 
ârabe y en los motivos que las generan. Hace hincapié en que el interés por 
esta lengua crecié notablemente à rafz de los atentados del 11 de septiembre, 
pero también en cémo la enseñanza se ve lastrada por la ausencia de pro- 
fesores preparados para impartirla. La diglosia —añade— también acre- 
cienta esta dificultad, pues son contadas las universidades que han logrado 
implantar programas integradores de la variedad escrita y la hablada. El 
profesor Isleem concluye reclamando una mejora en la formacién del 
profesorado y la implementacién de planes de estudio integradores, suscep- 
tibles de satisfacer la demanda de los estudiantes. 


Waleed Saleh (Universidad Auténoma de Madrid) subraya la trascen- 
dencia de introducir contenidos socioculturales en los programas de ense- 
ñanza de la lengua ârabe para extranjeros. Entre sus objetivos destacarä pre- 
cisamente la obligacién de combatir los estereotipos acuñados en la sociedad 
española acerca de la cultura äârabe, la cual serâ enseñada al mismo tiempo 
que las construcciones sintâcticas o las reglas morfolégicas y fonéticas. En 
cierta medida, la suya es también una Ilamada de atencién contra la orien- 
taciôn excesivamente lingüfstica —exclusivamente filolégica, cabria decir— 
de los programas universitarios. No son muchas las investigaciones que 
analizan el papel concreto del elemento sociocultural en la adquisicién de la 
lengua. À nadie se le escapa, por otra parte, que sin un buen dominio del 
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contexto sociocultural, el aprendiz estâ abocado à un uso incorrecto del 
lenguaje 0, como minimo, à un mal uso à nivel pragmätico. À modo de 
cierre, esta contribucién ofrece un conjunto de textos, mapas, recursos y 
ejercicios de comprensién, que permiten introducir algunos de los concep- 
tos bâsicos de la cultura y de las sociedades ärabes. 


Rasha Soliman (University of Manchester) cierra la seccién dedicada 
a metodologfa, pedagogia y enfoques docentes. Una vez mâs, se apuesta por 
la metodologfa integradora, y la autora se plantea cuestiones tales como: à) 
en qué momento introducir la variante dialectal (:desde el principio, o bien 
en estadios avanzados?); y b) qué variedad elegir (çla del pais donde se 
enseña, o bien alguno de los dialectos mâs difundidos?). A través de un estu- 
dio del uso mixto del ârabe eständar y de variedades dialectales en el mismo 
acto lingüistico, Soliman analiza cuäl deberfa ser la actuacién de la ense- 
ñanza, y apuesta por facilitar una comprensién de las normas que regulan el 
paso del eständar al dialecto, y por habilitar al alumno para su asimilacién, 
de forma que adquiera y posea instrumentos que garanticen una respuesta 
activa en situaciones lingüisticas reales. 


La segunda seccién de la obra, dedicada à la lexicografia, estä integrada 
por tres trabajos. El articulo de Laura Gago (Universidad de Salamanca) se 
enmarca en la lingüistica aplicada a la seleccién del léxico. Toma como parä- 
metro de base los indices de frecuencia del léxico utilizado en situaciones 
concretas de comunicacién, para desarrollar un anälisis estadfstico que ser4 
de utilidad en la seleccién del vocabulario que el aprendiz de ârabe deberä ir 
adquiriendo. Entre otros aspectos subrayables de este estudio lexicométrico, 
cabria destacar la no discriminacién entre voces del ârabe eständar y voces 
de la variante dialectal empleada. 


De igual modo, dentro de la seccién dedicada al léxico, y en el campo 
de la lingüfstica aplicada, Paula Santillän (Casa Ârabe) analiza la pertinencia 
de introducir en los programas y manuales de ALE las Ilamadas “coloca- 
ciones léxicas”; en particular las compuestas de un verbo soporte (pesado) 
y un sustantivo, à la vista de su elevada frecuencia de uso, y en tanto que 
conforman una parte esencial del léxico que ha de adquirir el aprendiz, sobre 
todo desde los estadios intermedios de su formacién. Enriquecen esta 
contribucién una serie de ejercicios tipo, destinados a introducir el concepto, 
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el uso y la asimilacién de las colocaciones léxicas en la clase de ârabe | 2. 


Tsvetomira Pashova (Sophia University) aborda el anälisis electrénico 
de un corpus de textos producidos por alumnos de ârabe cuya lengua 
materna es el bülgaro. En su trabajo, establece una catalogacién de los erro- 
res mâs frecuentes y determina la correlacién (0 no) entre forma y funcién 
de dichos textos. Los resultados de su anälisis ofrecen una informacién 
relevante que completa los anälisis de frecuencia de los textos producidos 
por nativos. Destaca por su utilidad la inclusién de apéndices que dejan 
abierta la puerta à otras lecturas y son el embrién de futuras investigaciones. 


La tercera de las secciones recoge dos trabajos en torno à la enseñanza 
del ârabe como lengua B o C para traductores. La contribucién de Manuel 
Feria (Universidad de Granada) rompe el silencio existente sobre los prin- 
cipios que deben regir la enseñanza de la lengua ârabe à estudiantes de Tra- 
duccién e Interpretacién (excepcién hecha de las tesis doctorales de Naima 
Ihami y Bachir Mahyub, ambas en curso en la Universidad de Granada). 
Este trabajo de recapitulacién y puesta al dia aborda cuestiones bäsicas, 
como son: la categorizacién de las lenguas para un traductor; qué es L1 
(primera lengua) para un hablante de ârabe: sel eständar, o el vernäculo?; la 
dificultad para adquirir un dominio similar de todas las destrezas, dada la 
existencia de dialectos; la formacién del intérprete del Protectorado español 
en Marruecos como ejemplo; el uso tradicional del método gramätica-tra- 
duccién; la situacién de las instituciones de enseñanza del ârabe hoy en Es- 
paña y su engarce en el Marco Europeo de Referencia, etc. Entre las actitudes y 
propuestas que reclama para la formacién de traductores e intérpretes de 
âtabe destacamos, entre otras: la necesidad de abordar una formacién lin- 
güistica global que tenga muy en cuenta la diglosia en los programas; la 
necesidad de instruir a los intérpretes en lenguas vernâculas; o la prevencién 
sobre las interferencias del inglés y el francés en los ämbitos técnicos. 


Bachir Mahyub (Escuela de Traductores de Toledo) ofrece, en primer 
lugar, un estado de la cuestién en el campo de la didäctica de la inter- 
pretaciôn simultänea. Y à continuacién, expone los resultados de una inves- 
tigacién de carâcter empirico desarrollada en torno à las particularidades y 
los criterios que regulan la actividad del intérprete de simultänea en la com- 
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binacién ârabe-español, criterios que podrän ser aplicados en la progra- 
macién docente de las facultades de traduccién e interpretacién. Como 
soporte de su estudio presenta una encuesta contestada por profesores, 
alumnos y profesionales de la interpretacién simultänea ârabe-español. 


La ültima seccién del libro recoge tres contribuciones, à modo de 
presentacién de recursos, materiales y tareas para el aula. Victoria Aguilar 
(Universidad de Murcia) y Miguel Ângel Manzano (Universidad de Sala- 
manca) presentan y describen el método A/atul (JL Le, en cuya elabo- 
racién ha participado asimismo el profesor Jesüs Zanén. Aunque puede ser 
empleado de forma autodidacta, A4#ul es un método concebido para la 
iniciaciôn escrita y oral en lengua ârabe entre alumnos españoles, con ayuda 
de un profesor. Esta obra se inscribe en el método audio-oral, que tan 
excelentes resultados ha ofrecido para la enseñanza de la fonética y de las 
expresiones idiomäticas. 


Antonio Martinez (Escuela Oficial de Idiomas, Almeria), a propésito 
de la representacién de escenas teatrales por parte de los alumnos de ALE, 
propone su integracién en los programas docentes, en lengua original y 
desde el nivel bâsico, convencido de que aporta un alto grado de motivacién, 
confianza e implicacién de los estudiantes en el proceso de enseñanza- 
aprendizaje. La propuesta nace del anälisis de su propia experiencia teatral 
en los grupos Arabuam y Almadrasa, como alumno y como profesor de 
lengua ârabe, respectivamente. 


Francisco Moscoso (Universidad Auténoma de Madrid) y Oscar Ro- 
driguez (Centro Adelante, San Petersburgo) presentan una descripcién 
ejemplificada del manual para el aprendizaje del ârabe marroqui como 
lengua extranjera, B chuiya b chuiya sis & #4), elaborado por los autores del 
articulo junto a Nadi Nouaouri. Este método estä pensado para un hablante 
de cualquier cultura y edad, y es el primer paso de un proyecto que, tal como 
afirman los autores, “sentard las bases para la adaptaciôn del ärabe marroqui al 
MCER”!. 


Por ültimo, sélo nos resta expresar nuestro sincero agradecimiento a 
cuantos compañeros de profesién, ademäs de los citados, participaron con 
entusiasmo y generosidad en la preparacién y desarrollo de Arabele2012, y à 
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cuantos han hecho de esta obra una realidad. À Abeer Abd El Salam, Ashraf 
Abdou, Gihane Amin, Mar Anaya, Tanit Assaf, Henri Awaiss, Mahmoud 
Al-Batal, Georges Chahwan, Ignacio Ferrando, Peter Glanville, Susana G6- 
mez, Marta Higueras, Layal Merhy, Adil Moustaoui, Mustafa Mughazy, Ka- 
zuhiko Nakae, Nieves Paradela, Dilworth Parkinson, Mônica Rius, Stephan 
Runge, Maria Dolores Segura, Katjia Torres, y Sara Youssef, muchas gracias. 


Luis Miguel Pérez Cañada 
Escuela de Traductores de Toledo (UCLM) / junio 2014 
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Introduction 


Methodology, practice and theory of Teaching Arabic as a Foreign Language 
(TAFL) have undergone important developments at international level over 
the last two decades. This evolution has been possible thanks to the work 
of a renowned group of specialists, among whom stand out Arabian teachers 
working in the United States and Europe. À breath of change seems to have 
swept away, Of at least into a corner of the teaching stage, all traces of that 
ever present grammar-translation model - the methodology par excellence until 
well into the XX century. Yet its presence is still felt, although it is being 
adapted to the new needs and aspirations of students. 


The exchange of codes, behaviors and images, and the arrival into the 
classrooms of native speakers of Arabic, all of which is the result of globa- 
lization and migrations have given rise to new perspectives in TAFL approa- 
ches, its aims and the tools employed. It has also meant rethinking the 
language being taught. The first universities to shift the focus to studying 
modern Arabic as a language of spoken communication were American. In 
doing so, they were also the first to introduce the studying and learning of 
the various dialects into the university sphere. This has led to the above- 
mentioned grammar-translation method and the later structuralist and 
situational methods" giving way to this new communicative approach, which 
today holds sway in the majority of institutions and at most levels of 
education. 


At the same time, as is shown in this work, a debate has sprung up 
regarding the linguistic varieties of Arabic we should be learning and tea- 
ching: a) standard modern Arabic, the language of the media; b) à dialectal 
variant, which allows real communication and which can be combined with 
standard Arabic - the “integrated approach”; of, c) an interregional variety 
that takes in several dialects of an educated register, and known as Educated 
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Spoken Arabic. 


The awareness of the continuing need for reflection, comparison, 
exchange and dissemination of teaching and research experiences in the 
sphere of TAFL in terms of approaches, areas and latitudes, together with 
the excellent reception three years ago of Arabele2009, were more than rea- 
son enough to drive us on towards to ÆArabel2012, the Il International 
Congress on Teaching Arabic as a Foreign Language, which was held at the 
Casa Ârabe (Madrid) 27 to 29 September 2012. Other organizing collabo- 
rators included the University of Murcia and the Toledo School of 
Translators (University of Castilla-La Mancha), with funding provided by 
the Spanish Ministry for Science and Innovation and Banco Santander. 


The main themes approached were: 


"  Adapting teaching of Arabic to the CEFR 

"  Disglossia: the registers of the Arab language and dialectal Arabic 
"Corpus linguistics applied to TAFL 

"Arabic for translators and interpreters 

"Preparation of materials 


The ofrganizing committee received 68 applications for participation 
in the run-up to the congress. À nine-member international committee re- 
viewed the anonymous abstracts and accepted the 20 that scored most high- 
ly. Attendees came from 18 countries, among them, Bulgaria, Egypt, France, 
Holland, Japan, Morocco, Portugal, Spain, the UK and the USA. After the 
event, blind peer review was used to select the most representative contri- 
butions in terms of the themes dealt with, and these are collected in this 
book. They are grouped in four sections of unequal volume: “Methodo- 
logy”, “Lexicon”, “Translation” and “Resources”. 


The first section opens with Victoria Aguilar (University of Murcia) 
advocating the simultaneous teaching of exil 25 and äs ,xoll 4 Al, The 
content, approach and passionate defense make this contribution the perfect 
link and continuation of the previous volume, Arabele2009. It is worth 
recalling that at that event Professor Munther Younes, with more than 20 
years' experience in the simultaneous teaching of all and à ll, was 
received like a breath of fresh air by the participants. After reviewing of the 
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neurolinguistic studies on language acquisition and the mental represen- 
tation of languages, and drawing on a survey made among over 400 Spanish 
students of Arabic, Professor Aguilar defends this simultaneous teaching 
from the very first day of both standard Arabic and of a dialectal variety, 
where she inclines towards Moroccan Arabic. Among the obstacles to be 
overcome in introducing this integrated methodology, she highlights the 
lack of teachers able to carry out this mission and the still non-standardized 
status of Moroccan Arabic. Neither is hers the only contribution that 
supports this, prejudice-and-barrier-free methodology. Others who do so - 
each with their own nuances - are Abdellah Chekayri, Manuel Feria, Ignacio 
Gutiérrez de Terän, Martin Isleem and Rasha Soliman. 


Abdellah Chekayri (AI Akhawayn University, Morocco) flies the flag 
for the integrating current, which takes on board disglossia as à socio- 
linguistic reality, which needs to be addressed in all Arab language teaching 
programs. Nevertheless, this assumption —he remarks— clashes with the 
inexistence of materials in dialectal languages and the lack of standardization 
among the regional varieties. The linguistic situation of the dialect today re- 
flects a dynamic living reality and a society that is going through à process 
of change, something this we must not overlook. According to Abdellah 
Chekayri, the main elements making up the evolution of this dialectal variety 
are: the need to find graphic codes that are transferable to new technologies; 
the advance of its social status, although anchored in areas like television 
through the dubbing of series and advertising usage; and its introduction 
into the literary world through the use of dialogs. 


Ignacio Gutiérrez de Terän (University Auténoma de Madrid) follows 
the same integrated line of simultaneously teaching standard and dialectal 
Arabic in his analysis of his own experience, with the emphasis on negative 
aspects. His contribution is to some extent an appeal to caution, when he 
refers to the bewilderment that the difference of codes and usages caused 
amongst his students at the University Auténoma. Also to the need on the 
part of the teacher to clearly define from the very outset the context of each 
language or linguistic variety. In his opinion, this would lead us to deny the 
undeniable fact that standard Arabic has by its very nature its own language 
space in oral communication. The author welcomes the integrated method 
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as long as it does not imply relegating standard Arabic to a lower level, and as 
long as it does not mean a return in Spanish universities to the old argument 
between those in favor of a (5) language and those in favor of the other 
(xls or &ale). 


Martin Isleem (Bucknell University, USA) focuses on the attitudes of 
American students towards studying Arabic and their reasons for doing so. 
He stresses that interest in the language increased notably after the attacks 
of September 11, but also emphasizes how teaching has been hit by the 
absence of well prepared teachers. Disglossia, he adds, has heightened this 
problem, since few universities indeed have been able to bring in integrated 
programs for written and spoken varieties. He concludes with an appeal for 
improved teacher training and the incorporation of integrated studies to 
meet students’ demandés. 


Waleed Saleh (Madrid Autonomous University) underlines the impor- 
tance of incorporating sociocultural contents into the TAFL syllabuses. One 
issue he stresses is the obligation to combat Spanish stereotypes regarding 
Atab culture, which should be taught at the same time as the syntax or the 
morphological and phonetic rules. To some extent, he is also alerting about 
the excessively, not to say almost exclusively, philological linguistic orien- 
tation of university syllabi. There is little research into the exact role of the 
sociocultural element in language acquisition. Nevertheless, everyone is 
aware that without a good knowledge of the sociocultural context, learning 
is doomed to incorrect language usage or, at the very least, to bad pragmatic 
usage. In closing, the contribution provides a set of texts, maps, resources 
and comprehension exercises that introduce some of the basic concepts of 
the culture of Arab societies. 


Rasha Soliman (University of Manchester) closes the section on me- 
thodology, pedagogy and teaching approaches with yet further support for 
an integrated methodology. She addresses issues such as: a) at what stage to 
incorporate the dialectal variant (from the beginning of at more advanced 
levels?); and b) which variety to choose (that of the country in which the 
teaching is taking place of rather more widespread dialects?). Soliman draws 
on a study of the mixed use of standard Arabic and dialectal variations in 
the same linguistic act to analyze which should be used in teaching, and 
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concludes that the aim should be to facilitate an understanding of the rules 
regulating the passage from standard to dialectal, while preparing the student 
to assimilate this so that he or she acquires tools that will enable active 
responses in real language situations. 


The second section of the book deals with lexicography and is made 
up of three papers. The article by Laura Gago (University of Salamanca) is 
in the field of linguistics applied to the choice of lexicon. Its starting para- 
meter is the frequency indices of the lexicon used in specific communication 
situations, and from there it develops à statistical analysis of great use in 
selecting the vocabulary that the Arabic learner should acquire. Among the 
various noteworthy aspects, it is worth pointing out the non discrimination 
between standard Arabic and the dialect being used. 


Similarly, within the section devoted to lexicon, and in the field of 
applied linguistics, Paula Santillân (Casa Ârabe) analyzes the relevance of 
incorporating "lexical collocations" into AFL programs and manuals; in par- 
ticular in verb-noun compounds and à noun, given their high frequency and 
the fact that they make up an essential part of the lexicon that the learner 
needs to acquire, especially from the intermediate level upwards. This 
contribution is enriched by a series of like exercises aimed at introducing the 
concept, use and assimilation of lexical collocations in the 4 Arabic 
classroom. 


Tsvetomira Pashova (Sophia University) addresses electronic analysis 
of a corpus of texts produced by students of Arabic whose mother tongue 
is Bulgarian. The study catalogs the most common mistakes and determines 
whether there is a correlation between the forms of function of the texts. 
The findings provide important information, which complement the 
frequency analyses of texts produced by native speakers. Particularly useful 
are the appendices, which open the door to other readings and sow seeds 
for future research. 


The third section includes two contributions regarding teaching 
Arabic to translators as language B or C. Manuel Feria (University of Gra- 
nada) breaks the silence regarding the principles which should govern the 
teaching of Arabic to students of Translation and Interpretation (excepting 
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the ongoing PhD theses of Naima Ihami and Bachir Mahyub at the 
University of Granada). The paper is a recapitulation and update on basic 
issues such as the categorization of languages for a translator; what LI is for 
a speaker of Arabic (the standard or the vernacular?); the problems of ac- 
quiring an equal command of all the skills, given the existence of dialects; 
the training of the interpreter, for example at the Spanish Protectorate in 
Morocco; the traditional use of the grammar-translation model; the current 
situation of the institutions that teach Arabic in Spain and how it ties in with 
the Common European Framework of Reference, etc. Among the activities 
and proposals, he calls for in the training of Arabic translators and inter- 
preters we would highlight the need to broach a global language training that 
seriously addresses disglossia in its programs, the need to instruct inter- 
preters in vernaculars, of the prevention of English and French influences 
in technical areas. 


Bachir Mahyub (Toledo School of Translators) offers first the state of 
affairs in the field of teaching simultaneous interpretation. This is followed 
by à presentation of the findings from a piece of empirical research on the 
patticularities and criteria of Arabic-Spanish simultaneous interpretation, 
criteria that could be incorporated into the teaching syllabi of translation and 
interpretation faculties. The study is backed up by a questionnaire conducted 
with teachers, students and professionals of Arab-Spanish simultaneous 
translation. 


The final section comprises three contributions, which present class- 
room resources, materials and tasks. Victoria Aguilar (University of Murcia) 
and Miguel Angel Manzano (University of Salamanca) present and describe 
the A/atul method {JL , Le, whose preparation was also aided by Professor 
Jesus Zanôn. Although it can be used as a self-study method, ÆA/aful is 
conceived as an initiation to Arab writing and speaking for Spanish students 
under the guidance of a teacher. The method employed is aural-oral, which 
has provided such excellent results in teaching phonetics and idiomatic 


expressions. 


Antonio Martinez (Official School of Languages, Almeria), proposes 
that theatre performances by students where he works should be incorpora- 
ted into teaching programs. These should be in the original language and 
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from basic levels. He is convinced that this resource is a great motivator and 
gives students confidence by involving them more in their learning process. 
The proposal is the fruit of his own theatre experience the Arabuam and 
Almadrasa theatre groups, as a student and teacher of Arabic, respectively. 


Francisco Moscoso (Madrid Autonomous University) and Oscar Ro- 
driguez (Centro Adelante in St Petersburg) present à description with 
examples from the manual for learning Moroccan Arabic as a foreign lan- 
guage, B chuiya b chuiya (sis & és), prepared by the authors of the article 
together with Nadi Nouaouri. The method is conceived for learners of any 
background and age and is the first step in a project which, in the authors’ 
words, “will establish the bases for adapting Moroccan Arabic to the 
CEFR”. 


It only remains for us to express our sincerest thanks to the fellow 
professionals, apart from those already mentioned, who participated with 
such enthusiasm and generosity in preparing and seeing through Arabe- 
le2012 and to those who have made this work what it is. To Abeer Abd EI 
Salam, Ashraf Abdou, Gihane Amin, Mar Anaya, Tanit Assaf, Henri Awaiss, 
Mahmoud Al-Batal, Georges Chahwan, Ignacio Ferrando, Peter Glanville, 
Susana Gômez, Marta Higueras, Layal Merhy, Adil Moustaoui, Mustafa Mu- 
ghazy, Kazuhiko Nakae, Nieves Paradela, Dilworth Parkinson, Mônica Rius, 
Stephan Runge, Maria Dolores Segura, Katjia Torres and Sara Youssef: many 
thanks. 


Luis Miguel Pérez Cañada 
Toledo School of Translators | June 2014 
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1. Introduction 


In the field of Teaching Arabic as a Foreign Language (TAFL), focus has 
been heavily placed on the necessity to adopt an Integrative Approach, 
which combines the teaching of Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) and a re- 
gional of local dialect of Arabic. Teaching Arabic dialects has become an 
inevitable response to an evidently changing landscape of TAFL. Such an 
approach seems to attract language teaching professionals because it reflects 
the sociolinguistic reality in the Arab world. However, the Arabic teaching 
materials available for non-native speakers of Arabic has created more con- 
fusion in determining teaching priorities: Which register to teach and in 
which order: MSA, Colloquial Arabic (CA), or both? 


The first part of this article aims at giving an overview of the socio- 
linguistic situation in the Arab world with a focus on the diglossic situation 
in Morocco. The second section presents à number of distinguishable prac- 
tices and how sounds are mapped onto symbols in modern technologies. 
The third section deals with the orthography as a literacy practice and the 
importance of setting conventions to standardize the spoken language. The 
fourth section deals with the shift from an English spoken variety to a writ- 
ten standard orthography. Samples of spelling vs. orthography are given 
based on students’ performance in spelling English words. The fifth section 
will discuss the dichotomy between narrative and dialogue language in 
literary works, especially after the publication of à number of works in CA. 


1 I am thankful to Dr. Naceur Amakhmakh and Dr. Naima Boussofara for their kind help 
in the editing of this article. 
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The sixth section discusses the role of the media in this new shift within the 
sociolinguistic context and how CA has gained higher status thanks to soap- 
opera dubbings. The seventh part analyses the emergence of advertisement 
language which, instead of strengthening the Arabic language, turned to be 
a ‘parasite’. Finally, the last section presents the challenges that practitioners 
face in the shift from a MSA-only Approach to an Integrative Approach. 


2. The sociolinguistic situation 


In Morocco, as in the rest of the Arab world, native-speakers children of 
CA start elementary school education at the age of 6 or 7. They come with 
rich knowledge of self, awareness of their bodies, their environment (ani- 
mals, plants, topography, geography), their social environment (social rela- 
tionships, neighborly relations, classifying people according to activities, for 
themselves and for their families, according to the physical and moral 
characteristics) (Dahbi, 2007: 43). 


However, the language of instruction in primary schools in the Arab 
world is MSA. The choice of MSA as the language of instruction in edu- 
cational programs is due to two causes: on the one hand, primary school 
teachers receive instruction in that language variety; on the other hand, the 
decision of teaching the MSA is less controversial as it is accessible to every- 
one and shows that this choice, based on years of teaching experience, is the 
best. However, the choice of education in MSA virtually eliminates —para- 
doxically— all the rich knowledge that the child acquires before school, and 
undervalues the entire existential richness since the first day of school, as it 
inhibits the ability of the child to express himself/herself and impedes the 
understanding of the world of the school on the basis of their own. 


According to Dahbi (2007: 43), this intended choice is ‘a breach of 
the primary principles of pedagogy and encroachment of holiest rights of 
the individual. Thus, the children native speakers of Arabic become con- 
vinced that MSA and CA are two different languages which are so very 
different that they seem to be unintelligible. Based on this both conscious 
and unconscious assessment, MSA is favored over CA. The latter slips into 
inferiority and becomes marginalized. 
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The issue of this unjust assessment regarding the supposed hierarchy 
between standard and colloquial forces us to ask ourselves the following 
question: Is it true that the status of mother tongues is lower than that of 
the languages taught in school? À series of questions tied up to this issue are 
also raised: 1) From which register does language record its lexical data? the 
mother tongue or different languages? 2) How did countries such as the US, 
England, France, or Spain, solve the transition from the mother tongue, 
usually oral, to the written language, which are the language of academia? 3) 
How are languages structured and standardized: On the basis of the mother 
tongue or on a different language? 4) Does not Arabic (Standard or 
Colloquial) belong to those languages which convey oral forms in the 
colloquial and written forms conveyed in the standard? 5) Is bilingualism a 
unique characteristic of the Arabic language or is it a worldwide phenome- 
non found in all human languages with varying degrees? If mother tongues 
are considered so eloquent languages why should native speakers study stan- 
dard languages from the primary school to the university level all over the 
world? 


The distribution of the communicative functions between writing and 
speech is a property of all human languages, including Arabic. On the one 
hand, the written language is used as the medium of literature, religion and 
science, which made of MSA à source of self-identity and of authority in the 
religious tradition. CA, on the other hand, reflects the functional oral di- 
mension. It is the medium of interaction with family members and friends 
at home and within the immediate environment community. It is also “their 
means of self-expression within that closely personal environment, which is 
both rich in a shared cultural heritage, charged with emotion, and linked to 
their sense of identity. For these members of the community, their colloquial 
is very much present and intimately personal?” (Young & Helot, 2003: 235). 


In Arabic the dichotomy between writing and speech has an impact 
on the status of each variety and on the regulation role of who speaks, writes, 


2 Young and Helot (2003: 235) discuss the language hierarchy and language policies in the 
French education system underlying the negative choice of the term /rgnes d'origine 
(languages of origin), which reveals à certain attitude toward these languages and their 
speakers (Arabic, Polish, Turkish, Portuguese, etc.) 
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and/ot uses what medium, in which context, and for what purposes (Youssi, 
2011). 


The main problem regarding the comparisons between CA and MSA 
and indeed the whole dynamics of its evolution is that it is not used as a 
spoken language by native speakers of Arabic, though there are native users 
who read it fluently and listen to it with ease and understanding, and may 
use it for speaking in ‘formal’ situations (Parkinson, 1991: 39). Based on this 
assumption, does it mean that CA serves the informal aspect of the Arabic 
language? Don't native-speakers use formal CA in their daily discourse? 


Following Youssi, “the Moroccans, as well as the Arab communities, 
have been confronted with the obligation to open up to the modern world. 
Consequently, there have been pressing needs to communicate the 
innumerable foreign concepts, processes, the names of objects or principles 
of contemporary living in settings where the use of French would be 
inappropriate, and where any attempt to speak MSA would be ludicrous of 
out of the reach of the ordinary speakers of CA”. 


The adoption of MSA in schooling does not help non-native learners 
to immerse in the culture. To do so, the teaching of colloquial becomes 
necessary even though it might be viewed as anti-pan-Arabism of anti- 
religion (Haeri, 2003: 131). Foreigners who have learned MSA in university 
settings eventually have to complement their language learning by studying 
a local spoken variety to interact with native speakers on à daily basis and to 
immerse in the culture. 


Âs the question of proficiency is a crucial component to take into 
consideration in language learning, non-native learners should reach a 
certain proficiency level in the CA. They should be familiar with linguistically 
and culturally appropriate ways to address people, express gratitude, make 
requests, and agree or disagree with someone in a conversation. They need 
to know that learning CA or MSA is more than learning a language code. 


Every language is characterized by the use of conventions that 
distinguish words, phrases, and/or structures that are more suitable for 
writing and others that are more appropriate for speaking. The Arabic 
language is no exception. Therefore, the curriculum should recognize Arabic 
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as a natural human language and as à coherent system with two facets: the 
spoken side which includes the communicative and multifunctional aspect 
used by the Arabic native speakers, and the written side which is the 
language taught in academic forums (MSA). This system includes, thus, two 
sides of the same coin. They are neither separate nor independent from each 
other but complement each other to form a whole system of commu- 
nication. However, discarding CA from the school curriculum and adopting 
MSA only would not benefit learners as they will be only partially immersed 
in the Arab culture. In other words, the school should show that even if 
MSA is the language of schooling, it does not mean that speaking CA with 
native speakers in everyday conversation is in any way billeting. 


Non-native speakers must be aware that the use of both MSA and CA 
would enrich their knowledge of the culture and help them behave appro- 
priately. To communicate successfully in the target culture, students should 
use the appropriate register to interact with native speakers, namely, the 
dialect. Furthermore, they also need to know that any question or phrase is 
appropriate as long as it does not irritate the listener and this is usually unin- 
tentionally done through culturally inappropriate behaviors. During the 
colonial and postcolonial periods, Arab politicians urged the natives to use 
MSA as a form of protest against the colontalists. Adopting Arabization in 
the education system allowed them to convey the essence of Arab-Muslim 
identity. However, despite the political and ideological pressures and the 
State strategies to promote the use of MSA in the Arab society, this variety 
has not made much progress in taking over the essential communicative 
functions found in CA. Dialects have gained more ground in areas in which 
MSA was the language of communication such in TV debates, parliament 
speeches, Friday sermons in mosques, and advertisement. There are Arab 
wtiters who even write in CA in order to reach a larger audience that they 
would not reach otherwise. 


As à universal phenomenon in the Arabic speaking countries, the 
setting up of what is referred to as Educated Spoken Arabic (ESA) consist 
in mixing the structures of MSA and CA in order to bring them closer to 
each other, as an attempt to bridge the gap between the two varieties or to 
instate à kind of middle of the road principle, hence also the name Middle 
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Arabic. Younes (2006: 159-162) defines Educated Levantine Arabic as fol- 


lows: 


The colloquial variety used in the Cornell Arabic program can 
be described as educated Levantine Arabic. It is the variety used 
by educated speakers of the Levantine area (Jordan, Palestine / 
Israel, Syria, and Lebanon) when communicating with one 
another and with speakers of other varieties of Arabic. À main 
characteristic of this variety is the spontaneous suppression of 
regionalized features and forms which are not likely to be un- 
derstood by speakers of other varieties and inclusion of more 
“standard” forms, such as the suppression of haga “to be” of 
Palestinian Arabic in favor of Æaan, its educated Levantine 
counterpart. 


The dynamics are as follows: 


" _ Extensive borrowing of MSA vocabulary, which is slightly adapted 
to the pronunciation and to the morphology of the colloquial”. 
(Chekayri, 2009 and 2011, Youssi, 2011). 

" _Inclusion of the MSA vowels in positions used to be empty or filled 
with central vowel [e] in CA. 

"Suppression of spontaneous regionalized features. 

"  Inclusion of more “standard” forms such as “kaan” instead of 
“baga”. 


At this stage, we conclude this part by pointing out the following 
observations: 


1. Phonological, morphological, phonetic, and lexical differences 
between dialects are natural and intuitive phenomena,; they are even neces- 
sary, especially taking into account that Arabic dialects are interconnected 
with MSA and are complementary as they help in building à continuum 
multifunctional language. 


2. The border line between a simplified MSA and high CA is flimsy. 
To structure the CA naturally without ideological backgrounds or vested 
interests, one should look for the aspects that unify CA with MSA, rather 
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than focusing on the differences between them. 


3. Conciliation between MSA and CA should seek to ameliorate the 
Arabic language. 


3. Oral discourse in modern technologies: how sounds are 
mapped onto symbols? 


The MSA/CA dichotomy is no longer a taboo and has begun to resurface 
since the 90s. With the advent of modern technologies in the telecommuni- 
cations world: mobile telephony, internet, chat, etc., the use of CA as à 
means of communication increased rapidly and was favored in lieu of MSA. 


Unlike Japan and Taïwan, Arab countries have not been able to 
develop common software standards for Arabic computing and telecom- 
munications. In the absence of à readily available orthographic standard, a 
number of distinguishable practices have emerged in the spelling of CA. 
Native speakers have resorted to the use of new standards for coding the 
functional phone messages (SMS) written in CA. For example, the pharyn- 
geal and guttural consonants have been quickly replaced by other figures in 
the Latin transcription (see Table 1). 


The issues here are: 


" In the absence of à standard spelling, what is the role of the 
transctiber? Is s/he supposed to make the reader see what s/he 
hears? 

" Can the speaker’s voice be lost in transcription? 

"Does the transcription reflect what is phonetically or phonologically 
said? 

"How do languages diffuse oral discourse features into written lan- 
guage? 


The spelling of CA is usually not standardized and does not have an 
official ofthographic system. This leaves writers with the choice of 
employing the standard variety orthography that is most closely related to 
the CA or setting their own spelling standards which fluctuate between com- 
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plete phonetic transliterations of mixing phonetic and phonological trans- 
lterations. 


In the absence of the sounds that are specific to the Arabic language, 
instant messaging (SMS) users developed numerals which are seen as having 
some visual resemblance to the corresponding Arabic letters. Moreover, 
new standards of codification begin to take place and to standardize in SMS 
by using the ASCII code that supports unmodified Roman letters 
(Warschauer et al. 2002). Palfreyman and Al Khalil (2003) show the 
numerals and their corresponding sounds in Arabic based on SMS writing. 


Samples are 
from United 























Arab Emirates 
ASCII SMS used by 
Arabic represent university 
Sound letter ation students Meaning 
H a 7 el7amdellah Thank God 
C £ 9 w 3laikom Reply to 
essalaaam “Peace be 
upon you” 
É L 6 Garrash he sent 
S 9 a9lan actually 
“ 8 2 so2al question 
X ê ‘7 bi7air fine 
G £ S '3ada lunch 
D ue ‘9 man3ara'9 not shown 

















Table 1. Numerals used to represent Arabic sounds. 


The new spaces of use and loci for the intersection and mix of the 
vatieties of Arabic —created by technology and socio-historical changes 
that are sweeping across the Arab countries and in which the Arabic lan- 
guage is fully involved— cannot be ignored by continuing to think that there 
is indeed a sharp dividing line between MSA and the CA (Cf. Boussofara, 
2011). 


This is only the beginning of a codification although it is still intuitive. 
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This codification is uncontrolled, but it is growing not only in Morocco but 
throughout the Arab world (Palfreyman and Al Khalil, 2003.) Therefore, 
there is a pressing need to standardize the coding system for Arab speakers 
to use CA as à means of written communication. 


4. Orthography as a literacy practice 


Setting conventions for the written language is one means of achieving 
standardization (or quasi-standardization) of the spoken language. Standar- 
dization of a colloquial, according to Joseph (1987), invariably involves mo- 
deling the new standard language on an already existing standard. Normally, 
the language that provides this model is the language which already fulfills 
the function of à ‘high’ language in the community (Fergusson, 1959). Thus, 
standardization is usually a process which involves bilingual educated 
individuals who are able to transfer the conventions of the old standard 
spelling to the new one: 


[...] if development of an orthography standards involves a 
transfer of conventions from another, culturally of politically 
dominant language, orthographic decisions necessary involve 
an element of politics. Far from being a neutral process, the 
introduction of orthography —involving as it does an educated 
elite and the choice of a model always seems to be socially, 
culturally and ideologically charged (Sebba, 2012: 163). 


CA found in transcripts and literature takes à number of different 
forms. It is either phonetically transcribed (Harrell, 1960, 1962, and 1965; 
Abdelmassih, 1973; different colloquial phrasebooks, etc.) or orthographi- 
cally transcribed (plays, #4/Huun poems, driving license reading pack, ads, 
etc.). To better describe this situation, six categories of respellings introdu- 
ced in Jaffe (2012: 205) have been adopted in this article to describe the 
spelling specificities of Moroccan Arabic (MA) and the forms it takes: 


1. Eye dialect: 


Nonstandard spellings that do not represent any linguistic variation. They 
are alternate spellings of standard pronunciations: 
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Sr ) Lois (Le ES) 


2. Allegro forms: 


Nonstandard spellings that represent features of ‘casual of informal speech. 
SL GE] GS) Isla (is) 
3. Dialect respelling: 


Nonstandard spellings that reflect common phonological features of à 
speech variety. 


s%s (os) ‘he has”, 3315 (0,15) ‘his house’, 3,15 (13,15) ‘they did’. 


4. Prosodic spellings: 


Representations of prosodic patterns indicating stress with extra-long 
vowels 5,1IL (5,1) ‘cold’ or long vowels as in &l% “she wants”, and Le sl 


2 


“you” instead of the standard forms Ex and Leïl, respectively. These 


vatiants are simply ways of indicating the predictable reduction of vowels in 
unstressed syllables. 


5. Homophone spellings: 


Graphic alterations not related to pronunciations. 

Lexical substitutions: for example « RS » (ex &S) or GS » (JS 
ts) 

Graphemic substitutions: for example <z> for <j> and <s> for <$> 


as in 8,,."tree” instead of 6 ,>ù. 


6. Interlingual spellings: 


Phonetic spellings of loanwords from French according to native Arabic 
ofthographic rules: 


Moroccan Arabic | LES | os | Jess | is | ie 





French connecter | recharge | double 














triple | connexion 
Table 2. Phonetic spellings of loanwords from French. 
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Used mainly by linguists, the Latin alphabet serves for discussing 
phonological issues where it is difficult to explain certain phenomena using 
the Arabic alphabet. However, from a pedagogical point of view, different 
accents make authors respell very inconsistently, ie. «les «Los «es 
PA ‘T need’. Inconsistency in spelling will be taken as a sign of lack of 
control over a medium of expression (cf. Sebba, 2012: 217.) However, 
different texts and ads show that the authors have à mastery of both MSA 
and MA. The reader who is not familiar with MA will find difficulty under- 
standing the texts if the nonstandard spellings give attention to colloquial 


accent. 


In addition, various transliteration systems have proven to be con- 
fusing for those who have studied MSA (non native speakers). Respellings 
act as surrogates for full of partial transcriptions that would be either too 
burdensome on the transcriber, too inaccessible to the reader, or too visually 
distracting (Jaffe, 2012: 215). 


The choice of the Latin alphabet presupposes that MA is independent 
from MSA and, therefore, implies that there is no link between the two. 
Furthermore, learners/speakers of MA cannot use their previous Arabic of- 
thography learning experience of MSA. From à linguistic and cultural point 
of views, the learner is neither introduced to the culture (Arabic calligraphy 
in the Arab-Islamic art and architecture) nor to the Arabic orthography 
which identifies Arabs. It goes without saying that street signs, and signs 
used in train and bus stations, and/or price tags are not written in trans- 
literation. In terms of proficiency, the learner cannot attain the educated 
colloquial speech. 


Learning to read puts a premium on the prescriptive learning of 
spelling. However, divergence from standard spelling is often perceived as 
an indicator of low intelligence, iliteracy, or lower class standing. 


Words from other languages, 1.e. French and Spanish, may be adopted 
without being adapted to the spelling system. Non-standard spellings are 
often adopted after extensive common usage, and different meanings of a 
word of a homophone may be deliberately spelled in different ways to diffe- 
rentiate them visually. 
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An ofthographic system is a standardized system for using a particular 
writing system (script) to allow members of a given linguistic community to 
write more or less exactly the composition of utterances. Most significant 
languages have developed à standard orthography, often based on a 
standard variety of the language, and thus exhibiting less colloquial spoken 
variation. Sometimes there may be variation in à given language orthogra- 
phy, as between American and British spelling in the case of English. 


The writing systems are conventions which link sounds and their res- 
pective symbols. But for each sound we may find various spelling patterns 
used to denote it. The sound [$ — sh] can be written in various ways in 
English. 


sh | ti | Ci ssi si ss ch s 




















shin | nation expansion | tissue | machine 





special | mission 














sugar 
Table 3. Sound [$ = sh] in some of its various spelling correspondences. 


To shed some light on understanding the shift from a spoken variety 
to a written standard orthography, this section of the paper will focus on 
how students of English as a Foreign Language master the English language 
ofthography, and how English language teachers help students acquire the 
sounds and their different spellings. 


5. The shift from a spoken variety to a written standard ortho- 
graphy 


Second grade students are introduced to the letter/sound relationships, spel- 
ling patterns and to high frequency words. By the end of the first quarter, 
they are expected to recognize beginning consonant clusters, identify words 
with long and short vowels sounds, learn à variety of word patterns and 
learn high frequency words. 


To see this in practice, second grade students at AI Akhawayn School 
of Ifrane in Morocco (a school that adopts the US teaching system) are given 
a list of high frequency words. Each week, students are required to learn the 
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orthography of about twelve words. At the end of the week, the instructor* 
tests students in class on the spelling of words given before. Column 1 
consists of words to be learned, columns 2 to 6 are the students enrolled in 
the class*. When the pupils attempt is correct, the answer is checked; 
otherwise, the substitution is written in front of the word. 




































































Student 1 Student2 Student 3 Student 4  Student5 

1. AI \ ole \ \ 
2. Am an V V V V 
3. Away awy awy V V V 
4. Back \ \ bak \ \ 
5. Be \ bee \ \ \ 
6. Because becaus becuse beaucs \ becase 
7. Been bene \ beau ben ben 
8. Before befor beffor befar befor befor 
9. But V V bat V V 
10. By bie buy V V buy 
11. came cane \ \ \ \ 
12. Can kene \ \ cane \ 
13. Come \ came \ \ \ 
14. Could \ coud cood cood code 
15. Do bo dou dood doo V 
16.Don’t \ dont dont downt \ 
17.For \ fout four \ \ 
18.From \ \ frome \ frome 
19.Get V gete V V V 
20.Going V V V \ \ 
21.Had V V Hade hade V 
22.Has \ \ \ hase \ 
23.Have hav \ \ \ \ 




















3 I am thankful to Mrs. Tanya Knapp, who generously provided me with samples of the 
students” performance in spelling English words and what strategies she used to remedy 
their spellings. 

4 Seven students are enrolled in the class. As we do not have the complete results of two 
students who were absent either in the first test or in the post spelling test, we based our 
research on the spelling performance of five students whom we have their both results. 
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Student 1 Student 2 Student 3 Student 4 Student 5 
Misspelled 10 11 12 8 6 
words 
% of errors 43.47% 47.82% 52.17% 34.78% 26.08% 























Table 4. Second grade students practice at Al Akbawayn School (Orthography). 


The most prominent type of spelling error among these students is 
phonetic. À difference should be made between ‘accent’ and ‘vocalic length”. 
The words: “for”, “could”, “been”, are written either with long vowels when 
they are short, or short when they are long vowels /cood/ instead of 
/could/, /ben/ instead of /been/. In these cases, the accent factor influen- 
ces the spelling error patterns. Students again rely on phonological spelling. 
This result indicates that the reliance on lexical orthographic knowledge was 
not sufficient to enable successful spelling (Abu-Rabia, 2006). 


While the standard spelling system coaches students to write the 
words in the same way regardless of the variety, the standard spelling forces 
them to pay attention to the pronunciation and to write the words as they 
hear them with respect to the standard spelling that is accepted by all the 
native users of the English language. In the last week of the school quarter, 
students sat for a re-spelling exercise for what was covered in the quarter to 
assess students” progress in the listening skills as well as in the spelling 
competence. The following table shows the spelling result reached by the 
end of the first quarter. 


Student 1  Student2 Student3 Student4 Student 5 












































UT \ \ \ \ \ 
2. Am V \ \ \ \ 
3. Away \ \ V V V 
4. Back \ bake \ bac \ 
5. Be V V V V V 
6. Because \ \ \ \ \ 
7. Been V \ \ bine ben 
8. Before \ \ befor befor \ 
9. But V V bat V V 
10. By V buy V V bi 
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Student 1  Student2 Student3 Student4 Student 5 



























































11. came \ \ \ \ \ 
12. Can \ \ \ V V 
13. Come \ \ \ \ \ 
14. Could \ cloud cood cood \ 
15. Do V V V V V 
16.Don’t \ \ \ V V 
17.For V V V V V 
18.From \ \ \ V V 
19.Get V V V V V 
20.Going \ \ \ \ \ 
21.Had V V V V V 
22.Has \ \ \ V V 
23.Have \ V \ \ \ 
Misspelled 0 3 2 4 2 
words 

% of etrots 0% 13.04% 8.69% 17.39% 8.69% 





Table 5. Second grade students practice at A1 ARkhawayn School (Orthography — Spelling result). 


This spelling accuracy indicates the smooth transition of students 
from the phonological stage to à more direct visual-orthographic stage. The 
result of learning a different writing system shows the high accuracy scores 
for reading words toward the end of Grade 2 earned in the first quarter. 


These results are very encouraging. They provide an insight of how En- 
glish speaking schools deal with the pronunciation of English and how to 
spell the words correctly despite the complexity of regional variations and 
spellings. 


The increase of non-standard spelling in writing CA in Morocco and 
in the Arab World can be resolved by resorting to the experience in other 
languages such as English; instead of reinventing the wheel, we can easily 
adopt the same strategy used in English to standardize the spelling of the 
mother tongue. 
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6. Literary works in CA 


There is an internal conflict regarding the linguistic mismatches between the 
acts of speaking and writing. The mismatch between the narratives in Literary 
writing, expected to be in MSA and the dialogues, written in colloquial 
language, is the result of the nature of bilingualism known in the Arab world. 
This has made the linguistic strategic choices for writing texts and dialogues 
more difficult in that the writer wants to stick to the linguistic reality and to 
adhere to the prescribed rules of eloquence. Would Arabic speakers and 
wrtiters accept these double standards? Should they reproduce the linguistic 
situation as it is and support it in their writings? What options are available 
to Arabic speakers and writers in this linguistic context? 


This conflicting situation has pushed the researcher Eid (2002) to 
analyze the writing language in the stories by female Egyptian writers. She 
started from the premise that women's speech is more informal and col- 
loquial than that of men, and concluded that the conflict between standard 
and colloquial varieties becomes more apparent in the language used in 
dialogues, which is expected to reflect the linguistic reality. 


In the last four years, the dichotomy between narrative and dialogue 
language has taken on a new dimension, especially after the publication of a 
number of works in CA that the public seemed to appreciate more. 


This is the case of Morocco, where many literary works have been 
translated into MA such as Le Petit Prince of Saint Exupéry by Youssi (2009) 
and the publication of many works written in MA, for example, the collec- 


tion of short stories "SUN LS ,4" by Alami (2009), which reflect different 
Moroccan daily life situations. 


From Egypt, the novel j5>5l ëyle by Ghada Abdel Aal (2008), 
Ssuruuqg@blogger, has exceeded all expectations. This book has been re- 
leased in à series of blogs in S$uruuq(@blogger which publishes only refined 
Arab Blogs. It is a book that combines irony and a youth-oriented realism 
about à girl who desperately wants to marry. The book presents the ad- 
ventures of this girl with different fiancés to-be. 


Although the book / Blog is written in CA, Ghada Abdel Aal was able 
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to pass her message and succeeded in conveying the story of many women 
in a realistic fashion, thus attracting the attention of many readers who ad- 
mired her new style which is frank, direct, and even more daring. This 
success has brought many sympathizers with this new kind of writing 
including those who initially resisted this stark frankness practice. Now 
those people have begun to find logical justification for writing in CA and 
defend it as is evidenced in the messages published by some readers to the 
blog’s writer such as: “Although I do not support publication in CA, I find 
that this book would have lost its meaning if it had been written in other 
variety besides Egyptian Arabic”. The second comment says: “although I do 
not like reading in colloquially Arabic, this book would not have been very 
pleasing had it been written in another language besides Egyptians Arabic”. 
The third comment says: “I do not tend to read books and stories written 
3, The differentiation 
between narrative language and dialogue is no longer valid after the 


in CA, but I will read anything written by this writer 


publication of these books in local dialects. It is from this new state of affairs 
that the border between narrative language and dialogue has become blurred 
(Eid, 2002). 


7. Soap-operas in Arab television 


In the Arab world, CA has in general gained higher status because dubbing 
is no longer confined to MSA, but many films and soap-operas as well as 
cartoons have been dubbed in CA. The media have contributed significantly 
in this new shift in the sociolinguistic context to the extent that it no longer 
bothers à large proportion of Arab citizens, especially women in the home. 


In the last ten years, Arabic-speaking channels have witnessed a 
technical revolution in the dubbing of many foreign films in CA (especially 
Levantine, Egyptian, and Moroccan) to the extent that some non-educated 
Arabic speakers think that the official language of Mexico, or Brazil is CA. 


In early 90s, the second Moroccan TV channel 2M started to broad- 
cast Mexican and Italian soap-operas, and in the last three years it has added 
films productions imported from Turkey, Japan, Korea, and India. The 


> http://www.goodreads.com/book/show/3490939 
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Moroccan TV no longer broadcasts these films and documentaries in 
Egyptian or Syrian Arabic dialects as it used to, but it uses MA dialect to 
reach a larger audience. Moreover, even subtitles are now written in MA, 
instead of the default MSA. This new practice has been widely accepted by 
the Moroccan public as evidenced by the Assistant Director in the Direc- 
torate of News Channel 2M, Reda Benjelloun, who states: "We are the only 
public channel that does not receive subsidies from the state, and how can 
we guarantee funding for our programs if we did not broadcast these works 


in MA to have a high viewership and thus bring more advertisements?” ë 


The new paradigm shift that Moroccan domestic productions in MA 
have known lies in the translation of the dialogues in foreign languages into 
the MA. The film Læ,s, of soœ>) ot Toubkal, a tourism documentary 
broadcast on channel 2M, demonstrates the new status that Moroccan 
dialect has acquired in the Moroccan media. 


The following is a sample from the Moroccan movie 5) (2M) 
produced in 2006 by Ismail Saidi. 


4 PEL: ar” ï À 
de 00 ee ml Che ps PLIE 





8. CA in advertizing 


Despite the legal restrictions imposed on advertising agencies to use an 
appropriate language, these have created à new language which, instead of 
strengthening the Arabic language, has become what many think as à 
‘parasite’. 


Commercial advertising reinforces the negative impact on the lan- 
guage as the publicists frequently resort to foreign words uttered with an 


6 www.chaabpress.com/news568.html 
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MA pronunciation as if they intentionally -or unintentionally- would like to 


contribute to the consolidation of foreign vocabulary in MA and accelerate 


its use among Moroccans. 





connecter LSS SS 


la connexion à genSS 0 


The use of MA as the language of advertisement, in posters and 


billboards across the country, has raised the following questions: 


1; 


If spoken MA is supposed to be understood by both educated and 
non-educated Moroccans, it is, expected that only educated 
Moroccan are able to read it. If so, what is the purpose of using MA 
in advertisements? Isn’t the visual part of the ad enough to reinforce 
the message? 


If the high illiteracy rate dictates the kind of language publicity to be 
used, then the language of advertizing should be MA as it is closest 
to the less educated citizens in Morocco. 


Why is it difficult for Moroccans to understand MSA, the language 
they use to memorize the Quran, and to perform the religious 
rituals? 


Is the knowledge of the less educated Moroccans limited to Arabic 
script only and does not include the decoding of publicity messages 
in MSA? 


Does the learner only know the Arabic script and thus needs the 
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message to be in the dialect variety for him/her to understand its 
contents? 


6. If the writing of the MA does not follow the spelling rules of MSA, 
is it not wise to bring it closer to MSA instead of making it a different 
language that beats no relationship with MSA? 


7. Don't spelling errors in advertisement reinforce these errors in the 
mind of the receiver and only make matters worse to learn the rules 
of writing MSA? 





Why is it that "Li S" "AS" are written differently while the same 


word is written as follows: "Là US"? 


The following advertisement includes two sentences, one of them is 
written correctly "bi RAM Lez s%" and the other one is written 
without following any spelling rules "4x Lie SU" instead of the correct 
spelling "A ie EU"? 





The questions raised are: What purposes does it serve to write in MA 
and MSA in the same advertisement? Is there a spelling formula specific for 
the educated and one for the less educated Moroccans? Doesn’t writing CA 
using different spellings from those used in MSA only create a gap between 
the two? What interest does the non-standard spelling serve? 
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The following ad consists of two sentences: 


Salles ar Bis à SSL ils. 
LB Gb RS ele 


BR CP or ddl 5,2 5> cp les. Ÿ 
Lo 





The first one contains eleven words. Except for the interrogative 
ms 


particle "#l;", the other ten other words are in MSA. The question that 
springs to mind is: Isn’t the message be written in simplified MSA as follows: 


Len (5 Dhs (oi Colas Yi OSull Ci 685 ja 38 À 55 à Fél ust (68 Cl 5 


The second sentence contains seven words which they could had been 
wtitten as follows: 


Jill (à 8 8 52 Ce Cul Jlall (63 8 38 sa ! à lee 


9. Integrative approach 


The new generation of textbooks that supports an integrative ap- 
proach should be aware of the challenges of integrating CA which has no 
standard spelling and the MSA which does not respond to the learner’s daily 
functional needs. For this, curricula developers should take into considera- 
tion the absence of authentic standard written materials, and the instructors’ 
inconsistencies in writing CA. This inconsistency widens the already existing 
gap between the two varieties (MSA and CA). Practitioners, as Boussofara 
(2011) 7 argued, expressed the need: 


[...] to investigate, examine thoroughly, and define clearly their 


7 Lecture presented in the panel on “Bridging the gap between MSA and Arabic dialects in 
the Teaching of Arabic as a Foreign Language” at the Middle Easter Studies Association’s 
2011 annual meeting, Washington DC. 
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understanding of the mechanisms, processes, and strategies 
whereby educated speakers of Arabic shift swiftly between 
linguistic codes, cultural and social norms and appropriateness, 
taking into consideration their own proficiency, the interlocutor 
of audience, the social setting, the topic, among many other 
factors, to either blend formality with informality or keep them 
separate. 


The dramatic changes spurred by the media have offered more fluid 
and less demarcated arenas of use of either variety. Following Boussofara 
(2011), the major question that needs an answer is: Is the integrative 
approach allowing the learner to be able to do with Arabic what they can do 
with French, Italian, Spanish, or German when learned as à foreign lan- 
guage, e.g. (to order a meal, to request services in a bank, a hotel, or a hos- 
pital)? 


The remaining challenges one needs to pay particular attention to are: 


" _Lack of authentic materials written in the dialect (Juha stories are 
not functional unless the learner uses Juha’s tricks with native 
speakers). 

"As we bridge the gap between the two, CA and MSA functions will 
not be confusing native and non-native speakers of Arabic. 

"Arabic speakers need to listen to other dialects and search for the 
linguistic commonalities between these dialects, and try to 
understand each other instead of claiming that their dialect is closer 
to MSA. 


10. Conclusion 


In this paper we have recommended and explained the reasons why CA 
must stay as close as possible to the MSA orthographic system with respect 
to MA specificities. Language planners need to make increasing efforts to 
reach a consensus in adopting and codifying the Middle Arabic, which 
unifies and represents all linguistic differences. This means that an evalua- 
tion of phonemic, morphological, phonological, and lexical differences 
between dialects is needed. À progressive process of standardization should 
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take into account three aspects: 1) the proximity of the standardized Middle 
Arabic to the native speaker’s main dialect; 2) the identification of the native 
forms to standardize in terms of the needs, the frequency, and the socio- 
cultural impact on the community; 3) the reinforcement of à homogenous 
cofpus, leaving enough room for variations (Boukous, 2003). 
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Developing Attitudes toward Learning Arabic as 
a Foreign Language among American University 
and College Students 
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This study investigates the developing attitudes of American university and 
college students toward learning Arabic as a Foreign Language. The pri- 
mary goal of this examination is to shed light on the ways in which stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward learning Arabic affect their motivation to learn the 
language, as well as their commitment to learning it. À secondary goal of 
this study is to reveal students’ perceptions of the use of both Spoken and 
Standard Arabic in the classroom, and what effect their perceptions may 
have on their developing attitudes toward Arabic, and their motivation to 
learn the language and study its culture. À self-report questionnaire was 
utilized, which was divided into three parts. The first part was designed to 
obtain background information and information regarding the participants’ 
Arabic learning experience. The second part was developed to obtain 
attitudinal perceptions toward Arabic language varieties and Arabic culture, 
as well as participants’ overall attitudes toward learning Arabic. This part 
of the questionnaire was designed to elicit information regarding the 
students’ attitudes prior to taking any Arabic classes, and their attitudes 
upon completion of at least one Arabic course. The findings revealed that 
a more positive perception toward learning Spoken Arabic was developed 
over the course of the Arabic language classes, however participants also 
reported less positive attitudes toward learning Modern Standard Arabic, 
along with à negative perception of the dominance of Modern Standard 
Atabic in the classroom. The findings also indicate that instrumental 
motivation is more important than any other type among students who 
continue in the program and take advanced Arabic. 
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1. Introduction 


There are overwhelming challenges facing those who teach Arabic in US. 
universities. Perhaps the most crucial are the lack of qualified teachers, and 
the prevailing ideology in American universities —similar to the Arab World 
model— in which Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) is given priority over the 
Spoken Arabic varieties (Ryding, 1995: 226). In light of these major peda- 
gogical and ideological challenges, this study aims to explore Arabic 
learners’ opinions on their own learning needs and orientations toward the 
Arabic language. More specifically, this study investigates the developing 
attitudes of American students toward learning Arabic language varieties, 
and in which way the integration or disintegration of Spoken Arabic corre- 
lates with their attitudes and motivations toward learning the Arabic 
language. 


Global interest in the Arabic language has increased since the tragic 
events of September 11, 2001 in the US, and the rise of political Islam and 
other political developments in the Middle East, North Africa, and South 
Asia. According to surveys by the Modern Language Association (MLA), 
Arabic course enrollments increased by 127 percent between 1998 and 2006 
(MLA, 2007), and 46.3 percent between the years 2006 and 2009 (MLA, 
2010). In 2006 Arabic was the tenth most studied foreign language at US. 
colleges and universities, in 2009 Arabic continued to draw the interest of 
the American college student, jumping to eighth place on the list of most 
studied foreign languages, ahead of both Russian and Latin. 


In response to the increasing interest in learning the Arabic langua- 
ge, American universities and colleges have developed new Arabic pro- 
grams to meet the need and demand for Arabic language education. The 
US. government allocates à significant, but inconsistent, amount of fun- 
ding for Arabic language training through a variety of federal grants and 
scholarships made available for students of Arabic in U.S. universities and 
abroad programs in the Middle East and North Africa (Al-Batal, 2007: 
269; Al-Batal & Belnap, 2006: 391). 


However, the lack of educational vision and a systematic policy of 
proficiency-based instruction in the United States has generated major 
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pedagogical challenges. One of the most crucial challenges 1s the shortage 
of qualified and trained Arabic teachers (Al-Batal, 2007: 269-270). Arabic 
programs in American universities have relied on Arabic native speakers 
who teach in disciplines such as history and political science who simply 
do not have the strong pedagogical foundations necessary to teach Arabic 
as à Foreign Language. 


Additionally, the increasing interest in Arabic as well as the learning 
needs of students have fostered the need to change the prevailing Arabic 
program curricula in American universities. The majority of the new Ara- 
bic programs in American universities have adopted and implemented the 
traditional methodology of Teaching Arabic as a Foreign Language. One 
of the manifestations of the pedagogical orientation of these Arabic pro- 
grams is the prioritizing of MSA, the more prestigious variety, over Spoken 
Arabic varieties. Spoken Arabic varieties are considered to be less impor- 
tant and less worthy of studying for research. Because of this reality, most 
American schools of higher education have chosen to give little attention 
to Spoken Arabic varieties, and if it is considered, Spoken Arabic is taught 
separately (Al-Batal & Belnap, 2006: 396). À small number of American 
universities have begun to recognize the importance of integrating multiple 
registers in the classroom, as in the real lives of native speakers of Arabic, 
but these universities are the exception rather than the norm (Al-Batal & 
Belnap, 2006; Wahba, 2006; Younes, 2010, 2006, 1995). 


2. Review of the literature: Learning motivations and attitudes 


Learners’ attitudes toward a second or foreign language (L2) play a critical 
and major role in the language acquisition process (Crookes & Schmidt, 
1991; Dorfnyei, 2001; Gardner, 1985; Lambert; 1955; Oxford & Shearin, 
1994). Research findings indicate that there is a strong correlation between 
attitudes toward the target language and achievement, in that positive atti- 
tudes improve both the learner's motivation and his or her achievement, 
while negative attitudes toward an L2 demotivate learners (Cook, 1996; 
Domyei & Skehan, 2003; Gardner, 1985; Gardner & Clément, 1990). 
Other studies confirm that à positive attitude toward an L2 and its culture 
is a significant predictor of a learner's motivation to continue studying the 
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language (Donitsa-Schmidt ef 4, 2004; Gardner & Macintyre, 1991). Pro- 
moting positive attitudes in learners is a key concept of learning moti- 
vation in which attitude is a subcomponent of a larger construct of lear- 
ning motivation factors, as Gardner (1985: 146-149) proposed. 


Although scholars in the field of educational psychology tend to 
accept the definition of motivation as proposed by Ryan & Dect that “to 
be motivated is to be moved to do something” (Ryan & Deci, 2000: 54), 
motivation appears to be a more complex phenomena comprised of inter- 
twining psychological, cultural, and social variables. 


Gardner (1985: 10) refers to motivation as a socio-educational model 
of second-language acquisition involving three components: effort, desire 
to achieve à goal, and attitude. Moreover, he distinguishes between two 
major types of motivations: integrative and instrumental. The former 
refers to a sincere and personal interest in the target language, culture and 
people, whereas the latter refers to the achievement of à practical goal such 
as course credit or a job promotion motivate the student to learn (Gard- 
ner, 1985; Gardner & Lambert, 1972; Gardner & Macintyre, 1991). Early 
studies of motivation suggested that integrative motivation is a stronger 
indicator of achievement than instrumental motivation (Gardner & Lam- 
bert, 1972). However, the dichotomy of integrative versus instrumental 
cannot be understood as static and straightforward but rather dynamic and 
under constant effect of the socio-cultural context (Gardner & Macintyre, 
1991). There are several other factors that affect students’ learning motiva- 
tions such as the relevance of the teaching task, texthbooks and other mate- 
rials (Brown, 1981; Fragman, 2000), the needs of students and the attitudes 
of their parents toward the target language, and teaching methodology 
(Crookes & Schmidt, 1991; Donitsa-Schmidt ef al, 2002; Donitsa-Schmidt 
et al, 2004). 


The findings of Donitsa-Schmidt ef al’s (2004, 2002) study showed 
that the pedagogical decision of which variety of Arabic is to be taught in 
the classroom was found to have a profound influence on students’ moti- 
vations and attitudes. Donitsa-Schmidt ef a! (2004) conducted a study on 
4.000 students who are native speakers of Hebrew from 38 Jewish primary 
schools in the Tel Aviv area who learned Arabic as a Foreign Language. 
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This study found that the students were more motivated to learn Spoken 
Arabic than those who learned only MSA (Donitsa-Schmidt ef al, 2004). 
The study also confirmed that younger students who learned spoken Ara- 
bic held à more positive attitude toward the Arabic language and Arab cul- 
ture than those who were not exposed to Arabic until they were older (see 
also Donitsa-Schmidt ef al, 2002). The study reports that there is a corre- 
lation between students’ attitudes and the attitudes of their parents, an im- 
portant factor in the acquisition of the Arabic language in Jewish schools. 
The degree of satisfaction with both the study of Arabic and the methods 
used to teach is another factor that researchers believe influences the 
motivation of Jewish students to study Arabic. 


Language acquisition researchers have also focused their attention 
on self-determination motives, such as ‘intrinsic motivation’ which is cha- 
racterized by the personal satisfaction and joy of learning an L2, and 
‘extrinsic motivation’ in which learning an L2 promises some kind of 
external reward (Deci & Ryan, 1985; Noels, 2003). 


3. The purpose of this study 


This study aims to explore the attitudes and motivations of American stu- 
dents who study Arabic in American schools of higher education. Based 
on the students’ self-reporting of their attitudes, the study also aims to exa- 
mine whether or not their attitudes toward learning Arabic changed after 
taking Arabic courses. 


Furthermore, the current study attempts to provide answers to the 
following questions: 


"What type of motivation influences American students to want to 
learn Arabic? Do these motivations change after a student takes Arabic 
courses? 

"What kinds of attitudes do American students hold toward learning 
Arabic, Arabic varieties and Arab culture prior to taking Arabic? Do 
these attitudes change after à student takes Arabic courses? 

"In which ways can this study contribute to enhancing the experien- 
ce of teaching Arabic as a Foreign Language? 
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4. Methodology and procedure 


An attitude questionnaire was developed and distributed anonymously to 
American students through a list of directors of Arabic programs and 
Arabic teachers in the United States. In addition, the questionnaire was 
distributed through the website https://listserv.byu.edu/cgi-bin/wa? A0 
—ARABIC-L, an Arabic mailing list for Arabic linguistics professionals 
and those teaching Arabic, sponsored by Brigham Young University and 
the American Association of Teachers of Arabic. The questionnaire is 
comprised of three major sections made up of background questions, mo- 
tivation questions and questions on attitude. Background questions aim to 
elicit demographic and Arabic learning history information. Among these 
questions are gender, with a two-response scale: female and male; a ques- 
tion about whether family members of the participant speak Arabic or not; 
a question on how many Arabic courses the participants have taken, à 
variable categorized with a four-response scale: up to two courses, more 
than two courses but less or equal to four courses, more than four courses 
but less or equal to six courses, and more than six courses; à question on 
whether of not the participant has been involved in any study abroad 
program, and, if s0, the length of the program; and two questions inquiring 
about any exclusive spoken Arabic and/ot Arabic culture coufses the 
participant may have taken. The questionnaire also asks which textbooks 
students have used. 


The questionnaires inquiry about the students” motivations was eli- 
cited through two questions, one “What was the main reason behind ta- 
king Arabic in college”, and the second being “What is the main reason 
that encouraged you to continue taking Arabic?”. The students’ responses 
were grouped into four coding categories, instrumental motivations, inte- 
grative motivations, intrinsic motivations, and mixed motivations. 


The questions on attitude were based on a seven-response Likert 
scale: strongly agree, agree, neither agree nor disagree, disagree, strongly di- 
sagree, I do not know and not applicable. The questionnaire contained nine 
statements designed to elicit the participant's attitude prior to taking Arabic 
courses. These statements include two general attitude statements toward 


the Arabic language: “The Sound of Arabic attracted me”, and “I found 
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Arabic calligraphy to be very nice”; two attitude statements regarding Ara- 
bic culture: “I found the Arabic culture interesting”, and “I liked Arabic 
music”; three attitude statements toward learning Arabic in general: “I per- 
ceived Arabic as an attractive language to learn”, “I perceived Arabic as an 
easy language to learn”, and “T really wanted to learn Arabic”; one state- 
ment toward learning MSA: “I was very interested in learning Standard 
Arabic”; and one statement toward learning spoken Arabic: “LT was very 
interested to learn how to speak with Arabic native speakers”. 


Another thirteen attitude statements were included in the question- 
naire to elicit information on the students’ attitudes after taking Arabic 
courses. These included an attitude statement toward Arabic language in 
general: “I think Arabic is a nice language”; an attitude statement on Ara- 
bic culture: “T would like to learn more about Arabic culture”; three 
attitude statements on learning Arabic in general: “I like learning Arabic”, 
“In general, I find that learning Arabic is fun”, and “I would like to 
continue taking more Arabic courses”; three attitude statements toward 
MSA: “l'm more interested in learning Standard Arabic”, “In general, I 
find that learning Standard Arabic is fun”, and “I like when the professor 
talks to us in Standard Arabic” The survey also included four attitude 
statements on spoken Arabic: “I am more interested in learning Spoken 
Arabic", "In general, I find that learning Spoken Arabic is fun”, “I want to 
and “T like 
when the professor talks to us in Spoken Arabic”; and one attitude state- 


2 


be able to communicate more with Arabic native speakers”? 


ment on how Arabic is taught in class: “I like the way Arabic is taught in 
the class”. 


5. Results 


5.1. Background and Arabic learning experience variables 


The attitude questionnaire was voluntarily self-administered by a sample of 
102 American students who had taken Arabic courses in American schools 
of higher education. The sample included participants from 14 American 
universities and colleges. Sixty-five (63.7%) female participants completed 
the survey, while 37 (36.3%) males responded to the survey. Only 20 
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(19.6%) participants stated that they had à family member who speaks 
Arabic, while a significant majority, 82 (80.4%) indicated that they did not 
have à family member who speaks Arabic. With regard to Arabic learning 
experience variables, most of the students, 91 (91.1%), studied with the Al- 
Kitaab textbook series, while only 10 (9.9%) participants have used a 
different texthbook. The great majority of participants (80.4%) indicated 
that MSA was the main variety taught in the classroom, while only 14.7% 
of them indicated that both MSA and Spoken Arabic were presented 
equally in the classroom. Nearly two-fifths, 42 (41.6%) of the respondents 
had participated in a study abroad program, while the rest did not. Forty- 
six participants (45.5%) had taken Spoken Arabic courses, and 26 parti- 
cipants (25.7%) had taken Arabic culture courses. The responses to the 
question of “How many Arabic course have you taken?” revealed well-ba- 
lanced representations of the four categories. Nearly 28% (27.5) parti- 
cipants indicated that they had taken up to two Arabic courses, 29% (28.4) 
indicated that they had taken between two and four courses, 18% (17.6) 
responded that they had taken between four and six Arabic courses, and 
27% (26.5) participants indicated that they had taken more than six cour- 
ses. 


5.2. Motivation factor results 


Table 1 shows the participants” motivations for learning Arabic, the results 
indicating that most of the students chose to learn Arabic mainly due to 
instrumental motivations (62.5%), while other motivation types are less 
significant. However, it seems that while for those who are planning to 
continue Arabic intrinsic motivation (33.3%) plays a greater role in their 
decision, instrumental motivation (53.9%) is still the dominant motivator 
among American students. 


The dominance of instrumental motivations among American stu- 
dents can be explained by the markets demand for Arabic and the expec- 
ted rewards for a professional who is fluent in Arabic. Here are some 
examples of instrumental motivations that the students mentioned in the 
sutvey: 


“T needed to take it for school and I thought it would be à good 
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language to know for career advancement'; ‘Interested in applying Arabic 
in a professional setting in the future’; ‘required language for Middle East 
studies major; ‘1 was interested in going into journalism or political 
science, and thought it might be helpful to know Arabic so that I could 
work in the Middle East or study it’; and ‘T'm also an International 
Relations major, and I think with current events progressing as they are, 
Arabic would be a good language to know for procuring jobs, etc”. 


Responses | Instrumental | Intrinsic | Mixed | Integrative 





Motivation prior 
to taking Arabic 


97 


62.5% 


19.8% 


13.5% 


42% 








Motivation to 
continuing Arabic 





63 





53.9% 





33.33% 





9.52% 





3.17% 








Table 1: Sédents’ motivations for taking Arabic. 


To test the differences between motivation types across the variable 
of the number of Arabic courses among those students who continue 
taking Arabic, a Chi-square test was carried out. The test revealed statisti- 
cally significant (p<0.01) differences in motivation, with students who 
have taken up to four courses in Arabic to date being more motivated by 
intrinsic motivation, while those who have taken more than four courses 
to date are motivated more by instrumental motivation. These results indi- 
cate that instrumental motivation drives advanced Arabic students more 
than do other motives. 


5.3. Attitude factor results 


To test the students’ developing attitudes, two methods were carried out. 
The first one compared the participants’ self-reported responses of their 
attitudes prior to, and after taking Arabic courses. The second method tes- 
ted participants" responses to the statements: “T like the way Arabic is 
taught in the class”, and “In your opinion, how was the relationship bet- 
ween Standard and Spoken Arabic handled throughout your experience in 
learning Arabic?”, across the variable of number of Arabic courses taken. 
The students’ responses indicate that after taking Arabic courses they hold 
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relatively significant positive attitudes toward Arabic in general, Arabic 
culture, and learning Arabic in general as can be seen in Table 2: 



































Variable M SD 
Attitude toward...: 

.… Arabic in general prior to taking Arabic 3.76 1.01 
.… Arabic in general after taking Arabic 4.53 0.61 
.… Arabic culture prior to taking Arabic 3.76 0.99 
… Arabic culture after taking Arabic 4,50 0.71 
.… learning Arabic prior to taking Arabic 3.50 0.55 
.… learning Arabic after taking Arabic 4.39 0.62 
.… MSA prior to taking Arabic 3.29 1.52 
.…. MSA after taking Arabic 2.43 0.77 
.… Spoken Arabic priot to taking Arabic 4.39 0.77 
.… Spoken Arabic after taking Arabic 4.20 0.73 
how Arabic is taught in class 3.72 1.05 














Table 2: Means and standard divisions of attitude statements. 


Taking Arabic courses seems to have a negative effect on students’ 
attitudes toward MSA, however, it has no effect on their attitudes towatd 
Spoken Arabic, which seems to be significantly positive both before and 
after taking Arabic classes as indicated by the students’ responses (see Table 
2). 


À series of paired sample T-tests were performed to test whether or 
not the attitudes of the students were statistically significant as a result of 
taking Arabic courses. The results of paired sample T-tests indicate that 
the students’ general attitudes toward the Arabic language and culture, as 
well as their attitudes toward learning Arabic was statistically significant 
(P<0.001), indicating that taking Arabic courses has à positive effect on 
attitude. 


Examining the effect of cumulative Arabic courses on the statement 


“I like the way Arabic is taught in the class”, a Chi-square test revealed 


2 


statistically significant (p<0.01) differences, in that those who studied up 
to four courses liked the way Arabic was taught in class, while those who 
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studied more than four Arabic courses expressed à negative attitude in 
their responses to the statement. 


With regard to the responses to the statement “In your opinion, how 
was the relationship between Standard and Spoken Arabic handled throughout 
your experience in learning Arabic?”, 38% of the students stated that they 
believed the relationship between MSA and Spoken Arabic was handled 
poorly, while only 17% responded that the relationship between the two 
vatieties was handled well. The rest (45%) did not express a clear opinion. 
Cumulative Arabic courses were found to have an effect on the students’ 
attitudes toward the way the relationship between MSA and Spoken Arabic 
was handled in the class. À Chi-square test indicated that there is à sta- 
tistically significant difference (P<0.05) between those who have taken up 
to two Arabic courses and those who have taken more than two courses. 
Students who took more than two courses indicated that the relationship 
between MSA and Spoken Arabic was poorly handled, while those who 
took up to two courses, stated that they believed that the relationship was 
well handled. The difference between the two groups on this question can 
be attributed to the fact that advanced students develop a greater awa- 
reness of Arabic varieties due to their increased exposure to Arabic 
materials or their participation in Arabic abroad programs. 


6. Discussion and conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to explore the learning orientations of Ame- 
rican students of the Arabic language, and to assess their developing 
attitudes toward learning Arabic varieties. The most important finding of 
this study is that as students continue taking Arabic courses, they tend to 
develop more negative attitudes toward the way Arabic is taught in class- 
room, the way the relationship between MSA and Spoken Arabic is 
handled, and toward MSA in general, even though it is the dominant 
variety taught in most American universities. 


These findings present an incongruity between the prevailing tea- 
ching ideology that prioritizes teaching MSA, and students’ learning orien- 
tations that demand the full integration of Spoken Arabic in the curricula, 
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and not merely in the form of supplementary materials. The development 
of negative attitudes toward the learning experience may pose à threat to 
students” learning motivations and achievements, and may lead to à ne- 
gative perception of the culture of the target language as the literature indi- 
cates (Cook, 1996; Domyei & Skehan, 2003; Donitsa-Schmidt ef al, 2004; 
Gardner, 1985; Gardner & Clément, 1990; Gardner & Macintyre, 1991). 


Another important finding revealed in this study is that instrumental 
motivation seems to play a larger role than integrative motivation in lear- 
ning Arabic, particularly among advanced Arabic students. This finding 
supports the idea that integrative motivation is not superior to instru- 
mental motivation, and that the increased national interest in Arabic after 
the 9/11 tragedy is a factor in the increase of reported instrumental mo- 
tivation. 


The findings of this study also highlight the importance of adopting 
a teaching methodology that incorporates both Spoken Arabic and MSA, 
side by side, as they are used in real life in Arabic speaking countries. The- 
refore, the less common model, that of teaching Spoken Arabic alongside 
MSA, that has been adopted by a few pioneering Arabic programs in 
American colleges and universities (Al-Batal & Belnap, 2006; Wahba, 2006; 
Younes, 2010, 2006, 1995) should be expanded to meet students’ learning 
needs. It should be noted, however, that this expansion must include 
trained and qualified teachers of Spoken Arabic, as well as the supporting 
resources necessary to improve the Arabic teaching experience (Al-Batal, 
2006: 269-270; Al-Batal & Belnap: 397-398). 
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8. Appendix 


8.1. Questionnaire 


Q1 Gender 
Q Male 
Q Female 


Q2 Do any of your family members speak Arabic? 
Q Yes 
O No 


Q3 What was the main reason behind taking Arabic in college? 


Q4 Before taking your first Arabic class, how would you rate 


you perception toward the Arabic language and culture: 


Strongly agree (5); Agree (4); Neither agree nor disagree (3); Disagree (2); 
Strongly disagree (1); or Not applicable (0). 


Perception RSS El 





I perceived Arabic as an attractive language to learn 





Sound of Arabic attracted me 





I found the Arabic culture interesting 





I 'was very interested in learning Standard Arabic 





I perceived Arabic as an easy language to learn 





I liked Arabic music 





I Liked the sound of Spoken Arabic 





I really wanted to learn Arabic 





I was very interested to learn how to speak with 
Arabic native speakers 


























I found Arabic calligraphy to be very nice 








Q5 In which college have you taken most of your Arabic courses? 
QG How many Arabic courses have you taken? 


Q7 Have you stopped taking Arabic? 
Q Yes 
O No 
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Q8 
Q9 
Q10 


Q11 


Q12 


Q13 


Q14 


DEVELOPING ATTITUDES TOWARD LEARNING ARABIC AS À FOREIGN 


What was the main reason that led you to stop taking Arabic? 
What is the main reason that encouraged you to continue taking Arabic? 


Have you participated in any study abroad Arabic program? 
O Yes, in a program of six weeks or shorter. 
OQ Yes, in a program of seven weeks or longer. 


O No, I haven't participated in any study abroad Arabic program. 


Did you use the "Al-Kitaab" textbook series in your college? 

OQ I studied Arabic using the "Alif Baa" (3rd edition) and “Al-kitaab fi 
Ta ‘allum al- ‘Arabiyya series” (3rd edition), with their online com- 
panion website. 

Q I studied Arabic using the "Alf Baa” (2nd edition) and “Al-kitaab 
fi Ta‘allum al- ‘Arabiyya series” (2nd edition). 

O In most of the courses I used the "Alif Baa' (3rd edition) and “Al- 
kitaab fi Ta'allum al- ‘Arabiyya series” (3rd edition), with their on- 
line companion website. 

O In most of the courses I used the "Alif Baa" (2nd edition) and “Al- 
kitaab fii Ta ‘allum al- ‘Arabiyya series” (2nd edition). 

Q Iused a different textbook series. 


Have you taken any exclusive Spoken Arabic courses? 
O Notat all. 
Q Only one course. 


Q More than one course. 


Have you taken any exclusive Arabic culture courses? 
O Yes 
O No 


Do you think that Standard Arabic and Spoken Arabic were presented 
equally in the Arabic courses that you have taken? 
Q Yes, both were equally presented in the classroom. 
O No, Standard Arabic was the main language taught and Spoken 
Arabic was supplementary. 
OQ No, Standard Arabic was the only language that was presented. 
OQ No, Spoken Arabic was the main language taught and Standard 


Arabic was supplementary. 
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Q I can't really tell! 
Q15 After taking Arabic classes, how would you rate the following statements: 


Strongly agree (5); Agree (4); Neither agree nor disagree (3); Disagree (2); 
Strongly disagree (1); or Not applicable (0). 





Perception EPS 2 El 





I Like learning Arabic 





I Like the way Arabic is taught in the class 





lPm more interested in learning Standard Arabic 





In general, I find that learning Arabic is fun 





I'am more interested in learning Spoken Arabic 





In general, I find that learning Standard Arabic is fun 





I would like to learn more about Arabic culture 





In general, I find that learning Spoken Arabic is fun 





I like when the professor talks to us in Spoken Arabic 





I Like Arabic better than other foreign languages 





Ï want to be able to communicate more with Arabic 


native speakers 


I think Arabic is a nice language 





I like when the professor talks to us in Standard Arabic 





I would like to continue taking more Arabic courses 





























Q17 In your opinion, how was the relationship between Standard and Spoken 


Arabic handled throughout your experience in learning Arabic? 
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1. Introduction 


This study was initiated by an ambition of contributing to the field of Tea- 
ching Arabic as a Second Language (TASL) through further examination 
of the issue of the variability in the Arabic language. Modern Standard 
Arabic (MSA) has been the main variety taught in Higher Education (HE) 
institutions in the UK with the majority of them encouraging the students 
to learn a dialect either by exposure or by seeking instruction during their 
year abroad (Dickins & Watson, 2006). In recent years, more institutions 
—especially in the USA are giving attention to the importance of 
teaching the dialects alongside MSA and, therefore, some programmes 
started teaching at least one dialect at different stages of the degrees while 
others started the integrative approach by teaching both MSA and a dialect 
concurrently (Younes, 1995). This appreciation of the equal importance of 
MSA and the dialect is an achievement to be valued; however, the question 
of which dialect to be taught is still taking the attention of the TASL 
professionals. Some institutions take à practical approach in answering this 
question by choosing the dialect taught in their partner institutions in the 
Atab countries, of the dialect spoken by their appointed staff members, 
while others choose the dialects that they believe to be the most com- 
prehensible to the rest of the Arabic speakers. This question of which 
form to teach originates from a continuous focus on the language itself 
and trying to find a specific form to teach as in the situation of teaching 
non-diglossic languages. As Giolfo & Sinatora indicate, there is a need to 
deviate from the dichotomous concept of Arabic having distinct forms to 
the acceptance of these varieties being used by the native speaker (NS) as 
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facets of one language (Giolfo & Sinatora, 2011:104). Therefore, this paper 
proposes that the shift should divert from focusing on à specific form to 
focusing on the language use by the NS including the cross-dialectal com- 
munication. Whether an institution chooses to teach a Levantine, Egyptian 
of another dialect, more concern should be given to how the speakers of 
these dialects cope with such variability. 


2. ‘The Arabic learner 


Learning the Arabic language can be prompted by various and distinct 
needs, and these learning needs can reflect different language skills. For 
example, an expatriate in an Arab country may need to learn the basics of 
that region’s dialect for survival spoken purposes, while an academic 
working on translating old Arabic texts would need a different variety of 
the language and a focus on writing and reading skills. As this study is con- 
cerned with the Arabic learners in HE, it was important to have an insight 
into the reasons behind their choice to learn Arabic. 


À pilot questionnaire was conducted at the University of Manchester 
in which 54 undergraduates and postgraduates students of Arabic were 
asked about their reasons for choosing to learn Arabic. An analysis of their 
responses showed that they would like to achieve à near-native level of 
proficiency and be able to do all the language tasks that the NS can do, 
including understanding the formal written language of the news, Arabic 
movies and songs, being able to write correctly and speak fluently with 
different dialect speakers. Although the number of participants in this pilot 
questionnaire was relatively small, the responses were very similar to those 
from a wider study in the USA conducted by Belnap in which more than 
600 Arabic learners participated (Belnap, 2006). The various motives ex- 
plained by the learners confirm that it is not a specific form of Arabic or a 
specific skill that they aim for, but it is the near-native speaker’s level of 
proficiency in Arabic with its package of varieties and skills. 


3. The Arabic native speaker 


In this paper, the focus is on the educated native Arabic speaker, who can 
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be considered a target model in TASL and who reflects the learning needs 
expressed by university students (Belnap, 2006). In the case of Arabic, the 
native speaker can be anyone brought up in an Arabic speaking 
community across the world. This broad background entails a wide range 
of spoken dialects. However, one common variety among all the educated 
NS is MSA!. Therefore, besides being the variety which the regional dia- 
lects stemmed from, MSA has an important role in the political and social 
Atab identity and unity. In brief, one can say that the educated Arabic 
speaker usually masters two varieties of Arabic: MSA and his/her regional 
mother tongue dialect. In describing how the educated speaker makes use 
of these varieties, Wahba states that they have an awareness of how to use 
each variety, mixing and switching between one and the other appro- 
priately (Wahba, 2006: 146). In an informal inter-dialectal situation, the 
educated speaker is likely to be speaking mainly in his/her regional dialect, 
while in a more formal situation, the speaker borrows more from MSA to 
level his/her speech up to match the formality of the situation. In his 
paper, Wahba focuses mainly on the importance of teaching MSA and a 
dialect, and their uses according to the situations. The paper does not 
demonstrate, though, any linguistic rules of how the mixing between the 
vatieties occurs, neither how the NSs manage to understand each other in 
cross-dialectal communication. À question is still asked by the learners: 
“How do they cope when communicating with a speaker of a dialect 
different than what they have learnt?” 


4. Cross-dialectal communication: Language choice and com- 
prehension strategies. Background 


Until the G0s, it was thought by some linguists that the Arabic dialects 
were as widely different as European languages, and that due to this 
mutual unintelligibility the Arabic speakers resort to MSA in cross-dialectal 
situations in order to achieve comprehension (Ezzat, 1974). Few studies 
since then have investigated Arabic cross-dialectal communication in order 
to answer questions like: a) is there mutual intelligibility between the 


1 It has been stated that there are also regional variations in the use of MSA but to a much 
less extent of linguistic differences when compared to the regional dialectal variations. For 
an example of variations in MSA, see Van Mol (2003). 
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Arabic dialects?; b) is there a specific dialect —such as Cairene— that be- 
haves as the lingua franca?, c) if MSA is used in cross-dialectal commu- 
nication, are there rules for that code-switching? (Abu-Melhim, 1992; 
Blanc, 1960; Ezzat, 1974). In these three studies, the methodology for data 
collection was recording conversations between different dialect speakers. 
The participants were all highly educated speakers and most of the to- 
pics of their conversations —with exception to Abu Melhim’s study— 
tended to be formal. These studies stated that there is a high level of mu- 
tual intelligibility among the different dialect speakers, and that this intel- 
ligibility was achieved through making modifications in their language by 
borrowing a considerable number of linguistic elements from MSA in or- 
der to clarify unfamiliar utterances or to classicize. They also stated that 
there is not a specific of a pure variety spoken as the lingua franca (Abu- 
Melhim, 1992: 227; Blanc, 1960: 131; Ezzat, 1974: 8). 


Some of the limitations in these studies were the small number of 
patticipants (between 5 and 10), their high level of education (all post- 
graduates), and the formal topics used in the conversations, which raise the 
question of whether the use of MSA was due to the formality of these 
topics —even if they were inter-dialectal— of were they initiated mainly 
because of the cross-dialectal situation. These three studies focused only 
on the language that the native speakers produced and not on how they 
managed to understand unfamiliar utterances in other dialects. In my stu- 
dy, on the other hand, the aim is to see whether there are systematic 
patterns of borrowing from other Arabic varieties in informal cross-dialec- 
tal conversations as well as to investigate strategies used by the interlocu- 
tors in order to reach comprehension. 


5. Methodology of this study 


Similar to the previous studies, recorded conversations with native spea- 
kers of different Arabic dialects is the method of collecting the language 
data. However, a few points were taken into consideration in the study de- 
sign in order to present enough justification for any claims made. The 
number of participants in this study (21 Arabic speakers) was higher than 
the number in the previous studies and, although most of them were 
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highly educated, there were some participants without a university degree. 
They represented different ages, genders and levels of exposure to other 
Arabic varieties. This variability was intended in order to investigate 
whether any observations were limited to a certain category of speakers. 
The topics of the conversations were chosen to be informal (such as daily 
routines and personal experiences), which ensured that the use of MSA 
was mainly going to be due to the cross-dialectal situation and not 
prompted by the formality of the topics. 


5.1. The informants and the setting 


Twenty-one Arabic native speakers of twelve different dialects (Western 
Saudi (precisely from Jeddah), Najd Saudi, Jordanian, Egyptian, Li- 
byan, Algerian, Eritrean, Kuwaiti, Tunisian, Omani, Syrian and Iraqi) agre- 
ed to participate in the study. The demographic information was collected 
through a short questionnaire which they filled in after the recordings. The 
informants included six males and 15 females of different ages (from 16 to 
over 50) and different levels of education (from school level up to PhD 
holders). The participants were asked about their level of exposure to MSA 
and other dialects in order to investigate whether that exposure has an in- 
fluence on the language they use and the level of comprehension they 
achieve in cross-dialectal communication. Only one participant was not 
educated in Arabic and she was the only participant to state that she had a 
difficulty understanding MSA. Eighteen out of the 21 stated that they did 
not find any difficulty in understanding most of the Gulf, Levantine, and 
Egyptian dialects, while 15 participants said they had difficulties understanding 
North African dialects. Appendix 1 lists the demographic information of 
the participants, including the languages of their education and the abbrevia- 
tions of their dialects which are used in referring to them in the study. 


The recorded conversations were held between two or three partici- 
pants at a time. They were asked to converse as naturally as possible and 
they were given cards with some informal topics as suggestions such as: 
describing à favourite meal, explaining their weekend plans, usual shopping 
places, plans for the summer holiday, outings with the children, etc. Some 
observations and notes were written down during each conversation, 
including questions on borrowings from varieties other than the speakers 
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dialect and on comprehension. After the recording, the participants were 
asked these questions in order to find out whether certain MSA words that 
they had used are also used in their own dialect. They were asked about 
how they managed to understand the utterances that differed from their 
own dialects. The data comprised 11 conversations with a total of 196 mi- 
nutes of language. Each conversation lasted between 15 to 25 minutes. 


5.2. The data analysis 


The analysis comprised two aspects: the language itself, including instances 
of borrowing from MSA or from a dialect other than the speakers’, and a 
subjective analysis of the comprehension strategies (how the listener un- 
derstood of did not understand the variety s/he heard). In order to verify 
whether à speaker borrowed an element from MSA or another dialect, the 
researcher asked them whether there was an alternative way of saying the 
same utterance in their own dialect. In some cases, further verification was 
carried out through NSs other than the participants. There were three le- 
vels of linguistic borrowing observed: 


1. Phonological borrowing: when the speaker used à word shared 
between two varieties (for example, their native dialect and MSA) but with 
phonological differences. An example was observed when Jrd12 said da- 
tra (‘circle’ in MSA) instead of its Jordanian equivalent dayra. In this study, 
such examples are labelled as phonological borrowing because the 
differences between the two words are only in pronunciation. 


2. Lexical borrowing: when the speaker used à word different —in 
terms of the root— from its equivalent in their own dialect. An example 
from the conversation between Omnli and Tns 1 was the MSA word 
kadälik (‘also’) instead of its Tunisian equivalent, z4dab. 


3. Borrowing à phrase or a sentence: when more than one single le- 
xical item were used differently from their equivalents in the speaker’s dia- 
lect. An example from the conversation between Egy2 and Lib2 —which 
will be explained in the next section in example (4)— was the MSA 


2 Jrd1i refers to the first Jordanian participant. For the list of the participants and the 
abbreviations of their dialects, please see Appendix 1. 
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sentence f? bin at-tabqa al-ganyya fi misr ft dalika al-wagt meaning ‘While 
the rich class in Egypt at that time ... 


There were observations of lexical items borrowed from another 
variety but influenced by the pronunciation of the speaker’s dialect, which 
were still classified as lexical borrowing. In analysing the comprehension 
aspect of the conversations and to determine whether the interlocutors un- 
derstood certain utterances or not, the researcher made note of responses 
that suggest a lack of comprehension or uncertainty. Further verification 
was done by asking them directly after the recording whether they had 
undetstood the utterances that are different from their dialects, and how 
they thought they managed to understand them. 


6. ‘The results: 


6.1. Language choice: borrowing from MSA and other dia- 
lects 


Borrowings from MSA were observed to be limited to 19 instances, only 
in Seven out of the 21 participants, with the rest of the participants 
speaking only in their respective dialects°. The observed MSA borrowings 
included two phonological borrowings, nine lexical and eight phrases. The 
following examples demonstrate some of these borrowings and the 
context in which they occurred. In example (1), Jrd1l describes how a pie is 
made and uses the MSA equivalent of the word ‘circle’ which differs only 
phonologically from the Jordanian “dayra* 


() Jrdr  britla‘ da’ira 
comes out circle 
‘It comes out (in the shape of) à circle.” 


In example (2), an MSA lexical item was used for clarification. When 
SdiW1 does not understand the Jordanian word ‘s#bba” Jrd1 repeats it in 
MSA: 


(2) Jrdr  b-s-sirwiyyi byimli-hà ‘a- s-subba tab'iri il-kaz 





3 These seven participants were Jrd1, Lib1, Lib2, Lib3, Omn1, Tns1, and Irql. 
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SdiWr: 


Jrdr: 


SdiWr: 


by-the-winter (they)make-it on-the-heater of (belongs 
to) the-gas 
‘In winter, they make it (cook it) on the gas heater’ 


‘al eaÿ? 
On what? 
‘On what? 


subba….. subbit kaaz midfa’a ya'ni 

Heater (Jordanian)... heater gas ..… Heater (MSA) 
means 

‘A heater..…..gas heater..… I mean a heater (MSA) 


aaah. daffaya ya‘ni 
oh. Heater (Saudi) means 
‘oh. You mean a heater’ 


In example (3), the conversation between Omnl and Tnsi went 


from the informal topic of the activities that parents do with their children 


to a more formal topic of how to bring up Muslim children in à non- 


Muslim environment. At this point, Omnl said the whole sentence in 
MSA. When the topic changed again to talking about how delicious Alge- 
tian food is, Omnl1 switched back to the dialect: 


(3) Omnr: fa-ida käna hadä al-asas mawjñd wa-käna ‘indabu 


tagabbul 

So-if was this the-basis existing and-was has accepting 
‘So if this concept was there and he was willing to accept 
(an opinion) 


The next example shows that the formality of the topic initiated the 


borrowing of a whole phrase from MSA. Lib2 and Egy2 were talking in 


their dialects about his visits to Egypt, then the topic changed to ‘how the 


social classes in Egypt changed in the last decade”: 


(4) Lib2: ft bin at-tabqa al-ganyya fi misr fi dalika al-wagt 
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The phrase in example (4) by Lib2 was in MSA with the exception 
of not using case endings. One observation in this example was Egy2 in 
the same conversation who did not use any elements of MSA, even when 
she repeated the word ‘zbqa” ‘social class”, she used the Egyptian equi- 
valent ‘faba'a’ without borrowing the MSA phonological element of the 
‘gaaf sound. 


The other observation regarding the language modifications was the 
borrowing from other dialects. It was not possible in this study to point 
out all the dialectal borrowings as we do not have full knowledge of all of 
the participating dialects; however, it was still possible to observe à consi- 
derable number of 23 dialectal borrowings. Ten out of these 23 dialectal 
borrowings were borrowed from the Syrian dialect by Alg2 in her 
conversation with SdiW3*. The rest of the dialectal borrowings were made 
by five other participants”. Most of the 23 instances were nouns borrowed 
from the interlocutors’ dialects and usually followed or preceded by their 
equivalents in the speaker’s dialect. The following are some examples of 
dialectal borrowings. Example (5) shows how Alg2 used Syrian words 
when speaking to SdiW3. The word ‘hoon’ is a Syrian cognate for the Alge- 
rian ‘hraya’, and the word ‘#7’ is the Syrian cognate for the Algerian 
Vinmma. 


(s) Alg2: enti sakna hoon ma'a imm-ik? 
You live here with mother-your? 
‘Do you live here with your mother?” 


Example (6) shows borrowing a lexical element from the interlo- 
cutor’s dialect in answering a question and repeating the final word in the 
question. In this example, Egyl and Jrd2 were talking about summer holi- 
day plans. Egy1 answered Jrd2”s question and repeated the Jordanian word 
‘mball with an influence of Egyptian pronunciation ‘maball by inserting 
an extra vowel after the first consonant. The Egyptian equivalent of the 
wotd ‘mhall is ‘makan’. It was observed that Egyl borrowed another two 


4 After the end of the conversations, Alg2 explained that she has many Syrian friends 
from whom she had learnt the Syrian dialect and which she believes is easier to 
understand than her own Algerian dialect. 


S These were Egy1, Lib, Lib2, Alg1, and Tns1. 
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words from the interlocutor’s dialect, while Jrd2 spoke only in her dialect 
even when answering questions and repeating utterances by Egy1. This is 
illustrated in example (7) in which the phrase “how long have you been” 
differs in the two dialects; Jrd2 replied in Jordanian and did not repeat the 
Egyptian verb ‘ha'a’. 


(6) Jrd2: w-entu ba-trübn ‘ayy mhall? 
and-you (pl.) will-go (you. pl.) any place? 
‘and are you going anywhere?’ 


Eoyr: la’ mi ba-nrüh mabhall kälis 
no not will-vo(ist person pl.) place at all 
‘No, we’ll not go anywhere at all 


(7) Egyr: ba’a-l-ku add eeh fi-I-balad hina? 
Became-for-you(pl.) size (or amount) what in-the- 
country here? 
‘How long have you been here in the country for?’ 


Jrd2: “bn sar-l-na min 2008 
We became-for-us from 2008 
‘We have been (here) since 2008? 


Example (8) was from the conversation between Lib2 and Egy2, in 
which Lib2 was observed to have borrowed six lexical items from the 
Egyptian dialect of the interlocutor (Egy2). In this example, after Lib2 said 
the Egyptian word ‘/'ay#, he pointed out how it is said in his Libyan dia- 
lect: 

(8) Lib2: el-ayi, elkubz ibna ngal alr-h 

The-bread, the-bread we say on-it 
‘The bread (Egyptian), the bread (Libyan) we call it.” 


6.2. Language comprehension 
À total of sixty four lexical items elicited form the conversations were 
chosen to be investigated subjectively by asking the participants after the 


end of their conversations of whether they understood them or not, and, if 
they did, then how they thought they achieved this understanding. The 64 
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items were chosen based on their apparent linguistic differences to 
their equivalents in the interlocutors dialect. The level of intelligibility 
observed in this study was very high even between geographically distant 
vatieties with only ten lexical items —mostly nouns and verbs- causing 
comprehension failure. Table 1 shows the participants” responses regarding 


the comprehension of the 64 items. 














Ne : Number of le- | Percent 
Participants’ response Rent 
xical items age 
Familiar with the item due to previous exposure. 32 50% 
Unfamiliar with the item but managed to guess the correct 8 12,5% 
. . 0 
meaning from the context. 
Unfamiliar with the item but managed to guess the correct 
meaning from the context by relating it to its familiar 10 15.6% 
cognates in other Arabic varieties. 
Unfamiliar with the item and did not understand it, but 
ignoted it as it did not affect the general meaning (non- 4 6.3% 
content words). 
Did not comprehend due to unfamiliarity of a non-cognate ; 
| 10 15.6% 
and with a lack of adequate contextual clues. 








Table 1. The participants’ responses regarding the comprebension of 64 lexical items. 


The following are examples from the investigated items that de- 
monstrate the five responses given by the participants. In example (9), 
Egyl understood the Jordanian verb ‘ha/4ÿ meaning ‘started’ —although it 
comes from a different root from the Egyptian and the MSA equivalent is 
‘bada”— because —as she stated— she was already familiar with it from 
previous contact and media exposure to Levantine Arabic: 


(o) Jrd2:  %hna ballaÿnaà nsaid mama 
We started help mum 
‘We started to help mum’ 


Example (10) was from the conversation between SdiW3 and Ert1, 
when SdiW3 was describing cooking a local dish using meat. In this exam- 
ple, Ertl explained that she was not familiar with the word ‘awsal” but she 
guessed from the context that it should have meant ‘pieces’. In her dialect, 
she would have said “‘gira”. She also stated that, in a context other than 
cooking, she could have thought it meant connections, wires of receipts, 
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linking it to other cognates from the MSA root w-5-/ 


(10) SdiW3: ba‘ din binbut ‘awsal il-labm ‘ala-r-ruzz 
Then put(1st person pl.) pieces the-meat on-the-rice 
‘Then we put the meat pieces on the rice’ 


Example (11) shows how the participant could relate an unfamiliar 
word to its cognate in MSA with the aid of the context in order to guess its 
meaning. This was from the conversation between Lib3 and SdiW2 when 
talking about à recipe. SdiW2 asked Lib3 what ‘h#l?” was, but before she 
got an answer she said ‘does this come from the MSA word ‘hawl” —mea- 
ning one year? Is it a one year old lamb?—, and her guess was correct.: 


(u) Lib3: ba d-il-kudar nutbk-al-buli 
After-the-vegetables cook (1° person pl.)-the-lamb 
‘After the vegetables, we cook the lamb” 


In example (12), Egyl after her conversation with Libl, stated that 
she ignored the non-content word ‘wajid”, as it carried little semantic 
meaning and did not affect the main point in the sentence: 


(22) Libr: ét-taim yittir wajid fi -n-nas 
The-education affects à lot in-the-people 
‘Education affects people a lot 


Example (13) shows two verbs that were not understood by 
Omnl in his conversation with Tns1. The verbs are in the Tunisian dialect 
and do not have cognates in MSA neiïther in the Omani dialect. 
Omnl's response regarding comprehending these verbs was that he could 
not guess their meanings and that the context did not help: 


(13) Tnsr al-kudar ntayyib-uh bi-Lhar w-al-ajin n$ayyih-äh 
the-veggie cook (1* per. pl.)-it by-the-spice and-the- 
dough dry (1* per. pl.)-it 
‘We cook the vegetables with spices and let the dough 
dry 


2 
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7. Discussion of findings 


Analysing the results of this study showed that the NSs spoke mainly in 
their own dialects in informal cross-dialectal situations with minimal bor- 
rowings from other dialects and MSA. A clear exception to this finding 
were the speakers of North African dialects, who tended to make con- 
siderable modifications to their language such as Ale2 in example (5), who 
borrowed à lot from the Syrian dialect. In the most recent study by Abu 
Melhim, he observed 1402 MSA borrowing instances in his data of 660 
minutes of cross-dialectal conversations (Abu-Melhim, 1992), or 2.124 
instances of borrowing per minute. In comparison, the 19 instances in the 
196 minutes of this study yields à per-minute rate of 0.097. It can be 
argued that this limited language modification reflects the speakers’ confi- 
dence that their dialects are well-understood, an argument that is also 
supported by the observed high degree of mutual/inter-intelligibility with 
only ten instances of comprehension breakdown. 


The limited MSA and dialectal borrowings were also variable and, as 
expressed by the participants, they were instigated by different factors and 
motives such as the speakers’ exposure and attitude to MSA and other dia- 
lects. Example (3) showed Lib1 switching into MSA for elevating (classi- 
cizing) the conversation when the topic became slightly formal; neverthe- 
less, this modification was not applied by Egy2 in the same conversation, 
who expressed her attitude towards using MSA in conversations as soun- 
ding unnatural. In examples (6) and (7) Egy1 was also observed to borrow 
from other dialects and she explained that she grew up in an Arab country 
different from Egypt where she used to speak with other dialect speakers 
and, therefore, she was comfortable switching to another dialect in order 
to help comprehension. ]rd2 in the same conversation said that, although 
she understands Egyptian and a few other dialects well, she feels shy spea- 
king in any dialect other than hers. Such variability in the language choice 
means that it is not possible to describe specific strategies in language 
modifications to the learners of Arabic but, alternatively, to teach them 
about this variability and encourage them to make their own choice of 
language modification in cross-dialectal communication. 


As stated above, although the majority of the participants spoke 
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mainly in their native dialects, the level of comprehension was very high. 
On the one hand, one can argue that this comprehensibility is due to the 
NSs’ exposure to each others” dialects. Table 1 showed that 50% of the 
investigated lexical items were stated by the participants to be understood 
because of their familiarity with them from previous exposure. On the 
other hand, the participants also expressed that they applied different skills 
in order to understand the unfamiliar utterances. These skills included: à) 
making use of the context, such as in example (10); b) cognate-pairing by 
relating an unfamiliar word to its root cognate in MSA, such as in example 
(11), and c) simply ignoring non-content words that do not affect the 
general meaning, as in example (12). The results showed only ten instances 
of lexical non-cognate items that were not understood due to a lack of 
contextual clues to aïd their understanding. Yet, still in these ten instances, 
the speakers tried to further explain their meanings by borrowing from 
another Arabic variety, such as in example (2). 


8. Conclusions and recommendations for application in TASL 


This paper discussed how the Teaching of Arabic as à Second Language 
(TASL) should not only focus on specific Arabic varieties but, instead, on 
the skills that the NSs have. In investigating some of these skills, this study 
examined how the Arabic NSs modify their language and manage com- 
prehension in cross-dialectal informal conversations. The study showed 
that there has been an increase in the Arabic cross-dialectal mutual intelli- 
gibility which was reflected here by the NSs making minimal modifications 
to their language, yet achieving a high degree of comprehensibility in their 
conversations. Such successful communication seemed to be a result of 
the NSs previous exposure to other Arabic varieties as well as certain com- 
prehension skills that they applied. 


Although this study showed limited borrowings from MSA and mo- 
re dependence on the dialects, it also showed that MSA was still used as a 
frame of reference in aiding comprehension when the interlocutors related 


6 No instances of syntactic comprehension breakdown could be observed in this study. 
This could be due to the fact that the main linguistic differences between Arabic varieties 
are lexical and morpho-phonological (Rosenhouse, 2007: 653). 
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unfamiliar utterances to their cognates using the MSA root system in order 
to guess the correct meaning. The NSs also made use of the context and 
sometimes ignored unfamiliar words when they did not hinder the general 
meaning that was intended by the interlocutors. 


In light of these findings, we recommend that the learners of Arabic 
in HE should still be introduced to MSA as it is not only the variety of 
most of the written language and the formal situations, but it also contains 
the root and pattern linguistic system which is shared by all the other Ara- 
bic varieties and which has an important role in the recognition of Arabic 
cognates. In terms of spoken communication, the learners need to master 
at least one dialect; moreover, the choice of this particular dialect should 
not be limited to specific varieties that might be thought by the educators 
as the closest to MSA or believed to be the most intelligible. The third 
language aspect that is emphasised in this study is the learners” ability to 
engage successfully in cross-dialectal situations by making use of their 
knowledge of MSA and à dialect. The Arabic learners should therefore be 
introduced to the speaking and the listening skills that the NSs apply in 
such situations, which include: making some modifications —if they 
wish— to the dialect they speak by borrowing elements from MSA; ma- 
king use of contextual clues to help understanding; and relating the Arabic 
cognates using the root and pattern system in order to correctly guess the 
meanings of unfamiliar utterances. We propose here that training the 
learners to have these skills would provide for their diverse learning needs. 
They would be able to communicate naturally and efficiently using a dia- 
lect, to understand the MSA used in written and formal language, and to 
have the confidence to engage in conversations with other Arabic dialect 
speakers which altogether represent the near-native proficiency level. 
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Appendix 1: Background information about the informants 



























































: res School University 
Parti- | Mother degree $ , 
É Gender | Age è education education 
cipant tongue obtained & 
language language 
field 
1 rdi | Jordanian M 30+ | MA (Science) Arabic ES CA 
J | + Arabic 
à Saudi À : mostly English 
+ 4 
2 SdiW1 (Western) IE 30 MA (Science) Arabic nue 
! Saudi . : mostly English 
+ # 
3 SdiN1 (Najd) F 30 MA (Science) Arabic DUR 
4 Jrd2 Jordanian F 16 High School due Fu not applicable 
| PhD 3 { 
r 4 + 
5 Egyl Egyptian F 30 Dentsts English English 
PhD 
i i Atabi English 
6 Libl Libyan F 44 Edo) rabic nglis 
: BA ù : 
7 Egy2 Egyptian F 26 dignes Arabic English 
8 Lib2 Libyan M 44 , De \ Arabic English 
; (Linguistics) 

9 Egy3 | Egyptian M 28 MA (IT) Arabic English 
10 Alg1 Algerian M 47 High school Arabic not applicable 
11 Lib3 Libyan F 20 High school Arabic not applicable 

: Saudi : ; 
12 | SaiW2 Mesa) F 29 | MA (Health) Arabic English 
13 Alge2 Algerian F 37 BA Arabic French 
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18 | Omnli Omani 24 BA Arabic English 
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20 Irql Iraqi 44 MA Arabic English 
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Some Remarks on Certain Lexico-statistical 
Resources for Vocabulary Selection in Arabic: 
Lexical Availability 
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1. Introduction 


The aim of this paper is to present a methodological tool used in the field 
of lexicostatistics, lexical availability (LA). Even though its conception and 
development were intimately related to research on second language voca- 
bulary selection (Gougenheim e 4, 1967), LA is nowadays employed in 
other scientific disciplines such as Sociolinguistics, Dialectology, Ethnolin- 
guistics, and even Psycholinguistics. Nevertheless, the widespread use of 
LA is —to our knowledge— scarcely present in Arabic Linguistics, where 
the only study applying LA is Amara’s PhD (1986), and other subsequent 
studies by the same author (Amara, 1999a and 1999b). 


This article has four parts. First, we refer briefly to the difficulties in 
vocabulary selection within Arabic as a Second Language (ASL). Second, 
we succinctly explain some of the aspects of Lexical Frequency (LFP). The- 
se aspects of LF are, in fact, at the basis of the emergence of LA as a con- 
cept. Third, we provide a definition of LA and explain the procedure for 
obtaining this kind of vocabulary. To conclude, we list some of the advan- 
tages of this statistical tool, which has the potential to become quite 
valuable in future research within Arabic Linguistics. 





L'This research was funded through an F.P.L.-USAL scholarship granted by the University 
of Salamanca. 
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2. Vocabulary selection in Arabic as a Second Language and 
statistical tools 


2.1. Vocabulary selection in Arabic as a Second Language 


It is well-known that vocabulary selection constitutes one of the main to- 
pics in Applied Linguistics (Bogaards, 1994; Sänchez-Sauss, 2011). As it is 
impossible to teach (even to know!) all the vocabulary of à given language, 
finding the essential words for L2 learners is an essential task. In the case 
of Arabic, the difficulties in selection are aggravated by two phenomena: 


"The reputed lexical richness of Arabic, i.e., the profusion of syno- 
nyms and polysemous terms. Nonetheless, it is not possible to 
state that this feature is exclusive to Arabic. 

"The sociolinguistic situation in the Arab world. Even though there 
is a general consensus in most sociolinguistic studies in describing 
this situation in terms of a linguistic continuum between the standard 
and dialectal varieties, this finding does not seem to be taken into 
account when ASL teaching-learning materials are being formula- 
ted, in which a more dichotomous perspective still prevails. Thus, 
the two varieties are not taught as related, but rather presented se- 
parately, with no intertwined dialogue between them. Mixture and 
codeswitching, common practices in native Arab speech, remain 
hidden for the ASL student, who is therefore being presented with 
a fictional situation. 


2.2. Lexico-statistical resources for vocabulary selection 


There are many statistical tools designed to accomplish the task of voca- 
bulary selection for SL learning: familiarity and subjective selection are but 
two of them (Bogaards, 1994; Bartol, 2010). Nonetheless, in this paper we 
will focus on LF and Availability. 


2.2.1. Lexical Frequency 


LF is one of the first objective criteria for vocabulary selection. Far from 
being an innovation, this tool has been employed since 1897, used for the 
first time by J. W. Käding in Häufigkeitswôrterbuch der Deutschen Sprache (Car- 
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cedo, 1998). LE is probably the most well-known and used tool in Arabic 
Linguistics. It was used for the first time in Arabic Linguistics by Brill as 
early as 1940 and has been taken into account in many other studies since 
then, such as ‘Âqil (1953), Landau (1959) or ‘Abdu (1979), among others. 


LEF is based on a corpus which is analyzed in order to find which 
words are most frequently used in a language. In fact, this methodology 
starts from the premise that the words with the highest frequency are more 
helpful for the student, since they are so widely used?. Nevertheless, some 
objections can be raised concerning not only this assumption, but also the 
methodology itself®.The corpus methodology raises doubts as to the vali- 
dity of the results: How large should it be to be representative of Arabic? 
What textual features should be sought? And although the size of the cor- 
pus is no longer a problem since computers allow us to process à huge 
number of texts*, the chosen texts and their features may also have an 
effect on the type of vocabulary found. In this respect, the prevalence of 
written texts in this kind of studies results in the overwhelming presence 
of the standard variety. It is also important to note that this lexicon be- 
longs to a formal, elaborated style. Fortunately, this emphasis on written 
language may be changing, since more recent studies, such as Buckwalter 
& Parkinson (2011), include oral of near-oral productions in their corpora. 


In any case, the subjects treated in the corpus may modify the rela- 
tive importance of certain words. For example, BrilPs work (1940) is based 
on newspapers from Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq and Palestine. As à result, terms 
like Palestine, Irag together with & S>, 8b >, m5), 5 5@ and ë)1535 appear in 
the first ranks of his wordlist. Furthermore, terms like sm (Monsieur), à 
(Herr) o ;>e (Magyar) occupy medium rank positions due to the historical 
context of this study. Likewise, in Buckwalter & Parkinson’s wordlist 
(2011), which is based on much more diversified corpora*, some of the 





2 See for example the introduction of Buckwalter & Parkinson (2011). 
3 These objections are summarized in Bogaards (1994) and also in Bartol (2010). 


4 “Since the 1990s considerable progress has been made in corpus-based computational 
linguistics, making it possible to survey much larger amounts of data” (Buckwalter & 
Parkinson 2011: 3). 


5 Their sources are: “(i) daily newswire, (ii) newspaper editorials, opinion essays, regular 
columns; (iii) learned prose, consisting mostly of articles in academic and scientific jour- 
nals, including "Islamic guidance" essays, and popular but formal magazines and publica- 
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first nouns and verbs are: 5ÙS (10), 4! (12), JB (15), cs (19), F> (26), À 
(39), x£ (42), ox (44), os (45). 


Certainly, the topics addressed in the journalistic sources are behind 
these results. For this reason, the main aim of these studies, 1.e., finding the 
most frequent words in Arabic -in such à holistic perspective-, ultimately 
fails because of the source materials. 


In order to minimize the negative effects of corpus limitations, many 
mechanisms and concepts have been developed. First, a common practice 
is to calculate the range of the words, i.e., the distribution or dispersion of 
a term throughout the corpus of in its different sections —f it is divided 
into sections. The range is usually expressed by a percentage and it is used 
to identify words whose high frequency corresponds to à general use, 1.e. it 
appears in most parts of the corpus, or whether it corresponds to a spe- 
cific use in a text or part of the corpus. In this way, the specific features of 
some parts/texts of the corpus may be corrected. Moreover, this rate is so- 
metimes used to regulate the absolute frequency of words, as in Buck- 
walter & Parkinson (2011), where the corpus section in which the item is 
most present is also indicated by a shortening in the lemma: +5po [mainly 
in spoken texts], +zews [mainly in newspaper texts], +/ [mainly in literary 
texts], etc. 


Secondly, it is important to consider what the counting unit is. In 
frequency studies of European languages the counting unit usually is the 
‘graphic word, i.e. items between blanks”. In Arabic Linguistics this crite- 
tion is not assumed, since the article (dl) is considered as an independent 
unit to be counted (see Table below). Moreover, collocations and multi- 
word expressions are neglected, the same as in European language 
studies®. Thus, on the one hand, multiword expressions such as ixezll Fe 





tions; (iv) postings on Internet discussion forums; and (v) literature and fiction, made up 
of short stories, novels, and plays”. And 10% of the corpus is formed by oral texts 
(Buckwalter & Parkinson 2011: 3). 


6 The lemma of some of these words also indicates whether they can also behave as an 
adjective or à particle. 


7 See, for example, Carcedo (1998) for a short reference of LF Studies in Spanish. 
8 See for example Buckwalter & Parkinson (2011: 2). 
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may disappear in the counting process, and, on the other hand, an extra 
frequency may be added to each of the constitutive elements of the 
expression. 


Finally, it is worth mentioning that frequency studies do not take in- 
to consideration the different meanings of a word, i.e., since it is the form 
of the word and not its meaning which is favored, and all its nuances and 
different usages are hidden under a single lemma (Carcedo, 1998). There- 
fore, it is important to emphasize that what is measured is the frequency of 
forms, and not their meanings. In short, it is not possible to know what 
meanings or concepts are more frequent in Arabic —something of prima- 
ry importance from the point of view of cultural competence— or what 
different a word may have. Thus, students are confronted with the high 
polysemy of Arabic words, even if this difficulty is being addressed by syn- 
thetic translations and, sometimes, examples of contextual use presented in 
the lemma entry of the frequency wordlist (Buckwalter & Parkinson, 2011; 
Kouloughli, 1991). 


Âs à result of these methodological specifications, the words in the 
first rank positions of the wordlist are what one would expect. The follo- 
wing table shows the top ten lemmas of three different studies (Abdu, 
1979; Buckwalter & Parkinson, 2011; Landau, 1979. See Table T): 


Landau (1959) ‘Abdu (1979) Buckwalter & Parkinson (2011) 





























1 S À 3 
2 OS os 5 

; 2 «se S 
4 3 oi - 5] ce 
5 Je 1) - 

6 os als. = 

7 5 eds lis ve 
8 of 6 oi sl 
9 Ne A - il AI 
10 ÿ . + SE 














Table 1. First ten words in three frequency wordlists. 
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As can be observed, for the most part the top ten words in each of 
the three lists are prepositions and auxiliary of polyfunctional words. There 
is no doubt that the major feature of these top ten terms is that they are 
grammatical. Because of this, it is important to note that no concrete mea- 
ning can be attached to them. In fact, their high frequency is actually à re- 
sult of this feature. Moreover, the parts of speech are not differentiated 
during the frequency counts. That is, the different parts of speech are not 
taken into account as different counting units: nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and prepositions are competing on equal footing, regardless of their diffe- 
rent features and functions. Consequently, specific meaning nouns and 
verbs are moved to lower positions in the wordlist. 


Indeed, when reading a text, most of the terms in it belong to this 
kind of vocabulary —.e., frequent vocabulary. In this sense, frequent vo- 
cabulary allows à high degree of lexical cover (Bogaards, 1994, among 
others), 1.e., a high number of words would be familiar to the student. Ho- 
wever, even if the main objective of Arabic teaching were the comprehen- 
sion of written texts and not the the students’ linguistic production, it is 
not possible to state what the learner of Arabic will understand for two 
main reasons: first, the polysemous character of the frequent words with 
which he/she is familiar; and, secondly, the low communicative value of 
the frequent vocabulary (Galisson, 1991; Bogaards, 1994), devoid of any 
specific meaning. 


It is in this state of the art that the concept of LA was developed by 
the French researchers R. Michéa, À. Sauvageot, P. Rivenc and G. Gou- 
genheim (1967). They felt that a way to find the most useful nouns and 
verbs was needed in order to compile the guide known as Le Français Fon- 
damental (Gougenheim ef al, 1967). In their conception, LA is not called on 
to replace frequent vocabulary, but to complement it by adding a glossary 
that meets another linguistic features. 


2.2.2. Lexical Availability 


2.2.2.1. What is Available Vocabulary (AV)? 


The classical definition of AV corresponds to Michéa’s work (1953: 342) is 
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as follow: “Un mot disponible est un mot qui, sans être particulièrement 
fréquent, est cependant toujours prêt à être employé, et se présent inmé- 
diatement à l’esprit ou moment où l’on en a besoin” [An available word is 
a word that, not being specially frequent, is, nevertheless always ready to 
be used, and it comes to the mind inmediatly when it is needed, my trans- 
lation]. 


In other words, AV is the potential vocabulary related to a notional 
of semantic category (called ‘centers-of-interest”). This means that AV 
does not refer to actual speech productions that have been recorded, but 
rather to a profitable use of vocabulary, which stems from its potentiality, 
which in turn depends on topic conditions. In this sense, for Hernändez 
(2009: 224) AV constitutes a “conjunto de palabras que son mâs fâcil y 
râpidamente producidas por los hablantes en torno à un tema determi- 
nado” [A set of words dealing with a specific topic that are more easily and 
quickly produced by the speakers, my translation]. Here, the topic to which 
these words are related does not concern discursive settings, but notional 
categories, as stated in ( 2.2.2.3. 


According to this researcher, this kind of vocabulary and the way it 
is produced link many different disciplines, as can be observed in the 
following scheme (adapted from Hernändez, 2006: 24), where LA occupies 
the blue colored area (see Figure T). 


Linguistics 








Philosophy of 
Figure 1. Disciplines involved in Language 
the study of the general theory of 
LA (adapted from Hernändez, 
2006: 24). 


Neuroknguistics 
Psycholnguistics 
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2.2.2.2. How is Available Vocabulary obtained? 


The most common procedure for obtaining AV consists of an associative 
test that is generally written and organized in columns, as in Table 2 below. 
The researcher mentions the title of the center-of-interest which the in- 
formants must respond to, in a column, with the words they associate with 
that topic. The response time is limited to two minutes in order to avoid 
secondafy associations. 














3 2 1 
di 1e Su = à à \ 
4 « : \ 
“+2 _— e à = es 

\ 

—+à>— ns —— 2 =. 1,2 | 
: Le. 2e) 4 - à pacs | 

- S 

pe \ 1 \ LL 

SD ——— “ht ht Es À 


Table 2. Extract of LA test (Informant H155). 


It is frequent not to write the title of centers-of-interest on the ques- 
tionnaire —and replace them with a number— in order to avoid out of 
time answers or external influences during test execution. It is also custo- 
mary to include a set of questions, either at the beginning or at the end of 
the test, concerning sociological data of the informant: sex, geographical 
origin, and languages spoken, among others. 


This procedure, simple in appearance, sets in motion a highly com- 
plex cognitive process (Tomé, 2010; Hernändez, 2006). In fact, this way of 
obtaining notional vocabulary is used with some modifications as diagnos- 
tic proof for certain mental disabilities and diseases (Hernändez Muñoz, 
2006). 


As for the centers-of-interest, many studies match up, particularly 
some of the foundational studies (Gougenheim ef al, 1967)°. My fieldwork 


9 This is the case of Mackey (1971), which was intended to establish a comparison bet- 
ween Canadian French and European French, as well as the Proyecto Panbispénico de Léxico 
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in North Morocco is not an exception to this general tendency, as can be 
seen in the following list of common centers-of-interests: 


"Body parts 

"  Clothes 

"Parts of the House and Furniture 
" Food and Drink 

“Things on the dining table 
"The kitchen and its utensils 

" The School: Furniture and Material 
" The City 

" The Village 

"  Means of transportation 
"Farm work and garden work 

=" Animals 

" Games and Entertainment 

" Professions 


The required number of tests depends, in part, on the researcher’s 
interests and the size of the linguistic community. However, it is advisable 
to gather à minimal number of tests so that the availability rate can beco- 
me stable and reliable. 


Subsequently, all responses are transcribed respecting the order that 
the informant followed. Once all this material is arranged by center-of- 
interest and by informant in a .txt file, it is submitted to à computational 
process, and using a data base, the LA rate is obtained. For that purpose, 
and in the domain of Hispanic Linguistics, there are currently two databa- 
ses: Dispolex and Dispogal!°. Both databases take into consideration two 
main parameters: the number of times that a word has been mentioned 


(frequency), and the position occupied by that word. The actual formula is 





Däsponible, which is a huge project whose aim is to gather and study the AV of the whole 
Hispanic community in dictionaries. For further information, visit http://www.dispolex 
.cCOM. 


10 Dispogal was developed by Prof. Guillermo Rojo of the University of Santiago de Com- 
postela; Dispolex was designed for the Proyecto Panbispänico de Léxico disponible (Cfr. footnote 
9). 
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quite complex and has been developed over time. As an example, in the 
following figure the formula by Lépez & Strassburger (1991) is itemized: 


{31) 


DPH=Ye "x 
i=] l 





Figure 2. LA formula according to Lôpez & Strasshurger (1991). 


Where D(Pj) = availability of the word j; 


n = maximal position reached in the center-of-interest; 
1 = number of that position; 

j = word’s index; 

e (exp) = natural number (2.718181818459045); 

fji = absolute frequency of word j in position i; 

I1 = number of informants of the sample. 


The result is a number between 1 and 0 for each word in each 
center-of-interest. À rate of 1 or near 1 indicates that that word has been 
mentioned by the whole or almost the whole sample in the first position(s) 
in their tests. For example, the word Jl:,+ in the center-of-interest Chothes 
attains a rate of 0.84715 in a sample of students from the Tanger-Asilah 
region (Morocco). This means that approximately 8 out of 10 students 
wtote this word in the first position(s) of their questionnaires. In contrast, 
pl à  S only reaches 0.21273 in the subject Gaywes and entertainment. Thus, 
what the database produces is a wordlist arranged by the LA rate in each 
center-of-interest. Âs an illustration, the top three words under the topic 
Clothes in the dialectal Arabic of the youth of Tanger-Asilah are as follow: 
a. Jlo pe: 0,84715; b. L,5%: 0,42732; c. Le: 0,41651. 


This form of data organization is considered to be an important 
tool: since the vocabulary appears in the order of the importance it has for 
the linguistic community under study, this should be the order in which it 
is taught. That is, LA offers not only what the specific words to be taught 
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are, but also the order to be taken into account as à starting point for gra- 
dual vocabulary sequencing in L2 learning. 


2.2.2.3. Characteristics of the Available Vocabulary 


The current design of the LA test produces a vocabulary formed, mainly, 
by nouns with a specific meaning, and, to a lesser degree, verbs and adjec- 
tives. Âs can be observed, these results contrast sharply with the vocabu- 
lary obtained in the frequency studies. However, LA outcome may change 
when the current formulation of the centers-of-interest is modified, even if 
it is intended to cover the same semantic field (Bogaards, 1994; Tomé, 
2012). In this sense, some researchers, such as Tomé (2012), propose re- 
placing the current formulation with scripts in order to enrich the parts-of- 
speech produced in the test. For example, Tomé (2012: 463) suggests the 
title Laying the table instead of Things on the dining table, both covering a simi- 
lar semantic field. 


From a psycholinguistic point of view, it has been proved that AV is 
produced according to three main criteria: first, the prototypes of category 
at work; secondly, words corresponding to an early age acquisition and, 
third, the degree of familiarity (Hernändez, 2006). We therefore infer that 
available words represent the most deeply rooted vocabulary in the native 
mental lexicon. 


Consequently, it is interesting to note the fact that, as Michéa (19353) 
and Carcedo (1998) pointed out, these words entail a wealth of visual and 
emotional associations, as well as linguistic ones. 


3. Available Vocabulary and Arabic as a Second Language/L2 


The different parts-of-speech obtained in LF and LA studies together with 
certain fundamental divergences in the methodological procedure led Mi- 
chéa (1950) to establish à conceptual distinction between thematic and 
non-thematic words. The former are linked to a specific topic and carry a 
specific meaning, whereas the latter are detached from the thematic con- 
text and their meaning is mainly grammatical of highly polysemic —at least 
in the first positions of the wordlist. Indeed, this classification corresponds 
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to LA and LF vocabularies, respectively. However, it is because of these 
particular features of each of the wordlists that LA is not called on to 
replace LE, but to complement it. In fact, some researchers argue that the 
combination of the two glossaries would form the essential lexical base: 
the fundamental vocabulary of a language (Lépez, 1999)! 


Much of the criticism of the LA methodology focuses on the so- 
called centers-of-interest. As stated, the actual formulation of the centers- 
of-interests determines the lexical outcome (Tomé, 2012; Bogaards, 1994, 
among others). And indeed, it is difficult to grasp the whole linguistic 
reality by means of the centers-of-interests (Bartol, 2010: 104): How many 
of them are required to achieve thoroughness? 


From à positive perspective, it is possible to observe à convergence 
between the current centers-of-interests and the subjects proposed by the 
Council of Europe in the Common European Framework of Reference of Langna- 
ges (CEFR). The high modulability of the centers-of-interest allows voca- 
bulary to be selected in an objective manner and this is in accordance with 
the CEFR. It goes without saying that this opens up a large range of re- 
search possibilities in Arabic Lexicography (See ( 4). 


The Table 3 displays an adaptation of Bartols proposal (2010: 95) of 
convergence between Spanish centers of interests and the CEFR topics. 
From à linguistic point of view, the LA methodology is very profitable in 
Arabic as it has, at least, the following advantages: 


" The representativeness of corpora in LA does not depend on ac- 
tual linguistic productions, but on the demographic structure of the 
linguistic community. Thus, problems arising from corpora are 
avoided. Moreover, the dependency on demographic structure al- 
lows the sociolinguistic variation to be taken into consideration by 
designing an adequate sample. As for the variables chosen, it is the 
interest of the researcher that determines the number and the na- 


11 To be exact, this is what is called ‘basic vocabulary’ and the AV which make up the 
basis of the ‘fundamental vocabulary”. But the former is, in fact, the result of calculating 
the dispersion of a list of frequency words. See À 2.2.1. Lexical Frequency for the notion 
of ‘range’. 
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ture of the variables: gender, geographical origin, and sociocultural 


levels are the most common sociological variables in LA studies. In 


shoft, the sociolinguistic spectrum could be captured. 


Centers-of- Interest!? 


01. Body parts 

02. Clothes 

03. Parts of the House 

04. House Furniture 

05. Food and Drinks 

06. Objects on the dining table 
07. The Kitchen and its Utensils 
10. The City 


11. The Village 
12. Means of Transportation 
13. Farm works and Garden works 


14. Animals 


15. Games and Entertainment 


Topics and sub-topics of the CEFR 
7.1. Body parts 
9.3. Clothes and Fashion 
2. Housing 
2. Housing 
10. Food and Drinks 
[Without equivalent] 
2. Housing 
9. Shopping 
11. Public Services 
11. Places 
12. Places 
2.8. Flora and Fauna 
5.1. Public Transportation 
5.2. Private Transportation 
[Without equivalent] 
2.8. Flora and Fauna 


4, Spare time, Entertainment 








16. Professions and Trades 


1.10. Profession, work 


Table 3. Convergence between centers-of-interest and CEFR fopics 
(adapted from Bartol, 2010: 95). 


" LA tests can be carried out orally. Nevertheless, oral test results 


may differ slightly in relation to written questionnaires in some 


qualitative aspects, such as more diffuse associations in the former 
(Hernändez, 2006). À comparison of both outcomes could shed 


some light upon the Arabic oral-written continuum by testing the 


same informants. Moreover, a later comparison with LF wordlists 





12 The centers-of-interest number corresponds to the numbering used in the Proyecto Pan- 


bispänico (See footnote 9). 
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would complete the picture. 


Thus, from the most formal register (LF wordlists) to the most ca- 
sual (oral LA tests) an analysis of the lexical fluidity between the two poles 
of the diglossia could be carried out: common dialect words slipped into 
formal speech together with standard loanwords in casual speech could be 
observed in a reliable manner. In this sense, it is important to note that the 
immediacy with which informants in LA tests are questioned guarantees 
the production of usual terms in the respondents’ speech. 


4. ‘Towards a conclusion 


LA together with LE studies comprise a reliable way to find and establish 
the essential vocabulary to be taught within an L2 setting. They also allow 
us to take into consideration the dialect and the standard simultaneously, 
removing the dichotomous perspective still present in many L2 materials. 


This statistical tool permits a focus on active vocabulary and the 
communicative perspective is enhanced. This would be very suitable for 
L2 students, who find that they are ready to execute different tasks and to 
communicate and interact in their L2. In this sense, the modulability of the 
centers-of-interest could help to elaborate materials which address the 
specific needs and interests of the students. Thus, a task-based approach 
can be taken in L2, as recommended by the CEFR. 


Furthermore, this perspective does not overlook the written langua- 
ge and seeks to incorporate it in the student’s active competence, together 
with the dialectal variety. 


Besides its use in Applied Linguistics, this line of research opens a 
large range of prospective research: Lexical Dialectology, a rather neglec- 
ted aspect of Arabic Linguistics, would definitively profit from it; sociolin- 
guistic studies would benefit from a comprehensive demographic sample, 
thus making sociolinguistic conclusions more reliable; and interlinguistic 
collating would enlighten ethnolinguistic specificities and the real exclusive 
concepts of a community. 
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However, as stated at the beginning of this paper, the LA research 
line is scarcely present in Arabic Linguistics. It is our hope that this paper 
will encourage research in this direction. 
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constructions respect the standard verb complement schema 
in English, the verbs ke, give, etc. cannot be said to be predi- 
cating fully. That is, one does not actually physically ‘take’ a 
‘plunge’ but rather one ‘plunges’. The verbs therefore seem to 
be more of a verbal licenser for nouns. However, the verbs are 
clearly not entirely devoid of semantic predicative power ei- 
ther: there is a clear difference between #7ke a bath and give a 
bath. The verbs thus seem to be neither at their full semantic 
power, nor at a completely depleted stage. Rather, they appear 
to be semantically #ghf in the sense that they are contributing 
ee to the joint nu 
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When you give advice to somebody you do not really give him 
something, but you act as if you did. When used with a pre- 
dicative noun, yusdii loses most of its original lexical meaning 
but keeps, as a memory of this plain meaning, the general ki- 
netic shaping of the process. Actually, in most, if not all, light 
verbs we do find this kind of persisting meaning as à residue 
of an original plain lexical meaning, since it seems most of 
these verbs have undergone à grammaticalization process. 
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Actually, although nearly every language has à dominant or 
perhaps a more generic light verb —for instance faire in French, 
darab in Classical Arabic, da in Lybian Arabic, ‘awal in Egyp- 
tian Arabic— there are no two languages or even two varieties 
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of à same language that use exactly the same range and the 
same number of light verbs, thus showing that light verbs are 
extremely sensitive to the specific properties of the language 
and its usage. 
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A Corpus of Learner Arabic Texts — a Tool for 
Linking the Teaching of Arabic to the CEFR 


TSVETOMIRA PASHOVA 
Sofia University — tsveta_pashova(@yahoo.com 


1. Introduction 


This paper presents the ongoing work for the development of an Arabic 
learner corpus, produced by native speakers of Bulgarian. The work is part 
of a longitudinal project for the development of electronic resources for 
teaching Arabic at Sofia University!. In addition to the learner corpus, the 
resources comprise à corpus of original Arabic texts and a parallel 
Arabic/Bulgarian corpus. The main purpose of building the cofpora is to 
use them as a source of linguistic information for developing reference 
level descriptions for Arabic, which is a precondition for linking the 
teaching and assessment of Arabic to the Common European Framework 
of Reference for Languages (CEFR). 


Before describing the Sofia Arabic Learner Corpus (SALC), I will 
present in short the concept of learner corpus, some methods of analysis 
and applications of the results. 


2. Learner corpora 


Learner corpora are collections of texts in a language produced by learners 
of this language. They are à valuable resource for investigating the way 
learners use the second/foreign language L2 in the process of acquiring it. 
Modern second language acquisition research considers the language of 
learners à developing variant of the L2. Selinker (1972) coins the term 
interlanguage (IL) for this developing variant. Ellis and Barkhuizen (2005: 


l The project is financially supported by the Fund for Scientific research at Sofia 
University (contracts 99/2010, 128/2011, 199/2012). 
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54) identify the following central premises of IL theory: 


" À learner’s IL constitutes a system: there are regularities apparent 
in the learner’s use of L2; 

" À learner’s IL is permeable: it is easily penetrated by new linguistic 
forms because it is incomplete and unstable; 

" À learner’s IL is transitional: it involves restructuring and passing 
through a series of developmental stages; 

"A learner’s IL is variable: it includes different forms of a structure 
at any one stage, depending on factors such as availability of time 
for planning; 

" À learner’s IL is the product of general learning strategies: L1 
transfer, over-generalization, simplification, etc.; 

" À learner’s IL may fossilize: the learner may stop developing it at a 
particular stage. 


The IL of a learner or a group of learners manifests itself in the texts they 


produce. 


2.1. Method of analysis and applications 


Learner texts have long been used as empirical basis for generalizations in 
the fields of second language acquisition, teaching and assessment. One of 
the first methods of analysis applied to learner L2 texts is Error Analysis 
(EA). Ellis and Barkhuizen (2005: 57) follow Corder (1974) in distingui- 
shing five steps in conducting FA: collection of à sample of learner 
language; identification of errors; description of errors; explanation of 
errots; evaluation of errors. 


Granger points to drawbacks of traditional EA such as “decontex- 
tualization of errors, disregard for learners’ correct use of the language and 
non-standardized error typologies”, but she is convinced that today’s 
Computer-aided Error Analysis (CEA) has overcome these drawbacks 
because it 


investigates contextualised errors: both the context of use and 
the linguistic context (co-text) is permanently available to the 
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analyst; erroneous occurrences of a linguistic item can be 
visualised ... alongside correct instances; and error tagging is 
standardized... (Granger 2002: 14) 


The use of electronic corpora in EA has at least two other important 
advantages: (a) the big amount of text in an electronic corpus makes pos- 
sible the application of quantitative research methods; and (b) the possi- 
bility for conducting automatic searches makes the investigation less labor- 
intensive. 


The error analysis of a learner corpus may disclose characteristics of 
the IL related to its three main dimensions: 


(A) The system dimension: formal characteristics of the elements 
and structures of the linguistic system and systemic form-function corre- 
ltions; 


(B) The usage dimension: frequency and contexts of use of the lan- 
guage elements and structures; 


(C) The developmental dimension: how the system and the usage 
dimensions change through time. 


The EA of learner corpora is an important source of empirical 
generalizations for curriculum design and language testing. Curriculum 
design can benefit from both native corpora and learner corpora. If the 
study of native corpora provides information about the frequency of 
words and constructions in contemporary usage, the study of learner 
cofpora provides information about the most problematic language 
elements for learners. Both factors should be taken into consideration, of, 
in Meunier s words, “it is important to strike a balance between frequency, 
difficulty and pedagogical relevance” (Meunier 2002: 123). In addition, 
learner corpus research makes it possible to take into account the learners” 
mother tongue and hence provide more focused and appropriate teaching. 


For language testing, and especially language proficiency testing, EA 
is important as a source of information about the characteristics of the 
process of acquisition and its stages. An illuminating example of applying 
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learner corpus analysis in connection with proficiency levels research in à 
European context is the English Profile Programme (EPP). This is a 
project aimed at developing reference level descriptions (RLD) for En- 
glish. As stated in the programme booklet, “the CEFR is language neutral. 
It is designed to work for all languages. The English Profile Programme, 
led by the University of Cambridge, has set out to describe what the Fra- 
mework means in detail for English. The description comes in the form of 
reference level descriptions.” 


The concept of RLD is elaborated in the Guide for the Production 
of Reference Level Descriptions for National and Regional Languages, 
published by the Council of Europe in 2005. The purpose of RLD is to 
“specify the levels of the CEFR for a given national or regional language.” 
And ‘specify means here “to transpose the framework descriptors that 
characterize the competences of users/ learners (at a given level) in terms 
of linguistic material specific to that language and considered necessary for 
the implementation of those competences” (RLD 2005: 3-4). 


In the framework of the EPP, the Cambridge Learner Corpus was 
used for the identification of the ‘criterial features’ of RLD for English. 
Hawkins and Buttery (2010: 2) explain the concept of criterial features and 
how they can be identified through an analysis of the IL of learners of 
English with different Lis: 


The basic intuition behind the criterial feature concept is that 
there are certain linguistic properties that are characteristic and 
indicative of L2 proficiency at each level, on the basis of 
which examiners make their practical assessments.. If we can 
make the distinguishing properties explicit ... then we will 
have identified à set of linguistic features which provide the 
necessary specificity to CEFR’s functional descriptors for each 
of the proficiency levels (Hawkins & Buttery 2010: 2). 


Hawkins and Buttery emphasize that not only acquired but also not 
still acquired properties of the L2 have to be taken into account, as well as 
the usage distribution of the acquired properties. Thus, there are four types 
of criterial features (Hawkins & Buttery, 2010: 5): 
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Positive linguistic properties are correct properties of English that 
are acquired at a certain L2 level and that generally persist at all 
higher levels; 

Negative linguistic properties are incorrect properties or errots that 
occuf at a certain L2 level with a characteristic frequency; 

Positive usage distributions for a correct property of L2 match the 
corresponding distribution for native speaking (1.e. L1) users of the 
12; 
Negative usage distributions for a correct property of L2 do not 
match the distribution of native speaking (1.e. L1) users of the L2. 


In addition to criterial features that hold regardless of the L1 of the 


learner, a set of ‘L1-specific criterial features can be identified. They will be 
manifestations of one of the same four possible types, but will hold only 
for native speakers of à particular L1 or set of Lis (2010: 7). 


2.2. Corpus design 


The term “corpus design” means choosing the texts to be added to the 
cofpus by taking into consideration different external features that may ha- 
ve an effect on the internal, linguistic features of the texts. Granger (1998: 
7-9, following Ellis 1994), distinguishes between language-related and lear- 
ner-related features: 


(A) Language related features: 


Medium: the texts may be written or spoken. 

Text type/genre: the texts may be descriptive, narrative, argumen- 
tative, etc. 

Text topic: the texts may be on one or on different topics; the 
topics may be general or specialized. 

Task setting: the task may be timed of untimed; it may be part of 
an exam, class work, or homework; while completing the task, the 
student may of may not have access to reference tools. 


(B) Learner related features: 


Age. 
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" Mother tongue. 

"Other foreign languages. 

" _ Proficiency level: the proficiency level may be defined by external 
(e.g. year of study) or internal criteria. 

"Learning context: the L2 may be studied as a second or as a foreign 
language. 

"Practical experience. 


The choice of specific values of the different features depends on 
the purpose for which the corpus is developed. 


2.3. Linguistic annotation 


Error annotation is the most important type of linguistic annotation for à 
learner corpus, though it may be also lemmatized, POS-tagged and parsed 
like à corpus of native speakers’ texts. An error annotation system is 
characterized by the values of at least three basic features: 


(A) How are the errors classified? 


"by linguistic level, e.g. lexis, syntax, etc; 

"by target modification, e.g. wrong form, missing form, etc.; 
"by source of error, e.g. LI transfer; 

“ot by some other feature. 


(B) Where are the tags situated? 


“ _attached alongside errors; 
“" do notinterrupt the text. 


(C) Is a reconstruction of the erroneous language added? If yes, 
where - inside of outside the learner text? 


Luedeling ef al (2005) term models, in which error tags and correc- 
tions are inserted into the learner text, ‘flat annotation models’ and models, 
in which error tags and corrections do not interrupt the learner text, 
‘standoff annotation models’. Learner corpora such as ICLE (International 
Corpus of Learner English) and FRIDA (French Interlanguage Database) 
use à flat annotation system (see Granger, 1998 and 2003). An example of 
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a standoff annotation is FALCO (Fehlerannotiertes Lernerkorpus), deve- 
loped by Luedeling and her associates (see Luedeling ef 41 2005). 


3. Sofia Arabic Learner Corpus (SALC) 


3.1. Design 


SALC can be described in accordance with the enumerated above basic 
features of à learner corpus: 


(A) Language related parameters: 


"Medium: written language. 

"Text type: narration, description, argumentation. 

"Topic: different non-specialized topics. 

"Task setting: untimed; home work; access to reference tools. 


(B) Learner related parameters: 


" Age: 20-25 years. 

"Mother tongue: Bulgarian. 

"Other foreign languages: all students come from secondary schools 
with an intensive teaching of à European language: English, 
German, French, or Spanish. 

"  Proficiency level: low intermediate, intermediate, low advanced 
(2*, 3% and 4* year in a BA program of Arabic Studies respec- 
tively). 

" Learning context: foreign language. 

"Practical experience: none as à rule, to the exclusion of some stu- 
dents in the 4° grade that have studied for a year in an Arabic 
country. 


For two academic years now I have collected about 40 000 words of 
text. The amount is relatively small, but this is due to the small number of 
students, and to the fact that not all of them accomplish all tasks. From the 
beginning of the current academic year I began collecting texts written in 
class and as part of an exam. 
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3.2. Errot annotation 


The error annotation system I have devised for SALC is of the standoff 
type. The system comprises two error tagsets (TS) and two target hypothe- 
ses (TH). In this respect it follows the model applied in FALCO, as 
described in Luedeling ef al (2005), Luedeling (2011), and Reznicek ef 41 
{in press). One of the TSs is used for marking sentence-level errors and the 
other one for marking text-level errors. The two types differ as to the 
scope of text segment necessary for identifying the error — the sentence 


containing the erroneous element, or a wider context. 


An example of an error that cannot be identified in the boundaries 
of the sentence would be the position of a time adverbial. If the function 
of the adverbial is to signal change of the time setting in a narrative, it 
should be placed at the beginning of the sentence, of more precisely, in 
front of it. If, on the other hand, the adverbial is part of the information 
focus of the sentence, it should be placed after the topical component of 
that sentence. 


The purpose of dividing the tags for the two types of error into two 
TSs is to produce two THs, the first one as à result of correcting the 
sentence-level errors and the second one as a result of correcting the text- 
level errors. Each TH follows à specific strategy of error correction: TH1 
stays “as close to the learner surface structure as possible” whereas TH2 
reflects “as much of the learners’ intention in the utterance as possible”? 
(Reznicek ef al. in press). 


The standoff annotation model combined with two target hypo- 
theses neutralizes to a great extent à drawback of EA that has been poin- 
ted out by many researchers, 1.e. the subjectivity in correcting the errors, 
especially the text-level ones. With this model different error tags and 
target hypotheses, especially TH2, may be added to the same corpus. 


On a second level of the taxonomy, the sentence-level errofs are 
subdivided into non-target forms, non-target form-function correlations, 
and non-target distributions. As for the text-level errors, they can be either 
non-target form-function correlations, of non-target distributions. The 
forms and form-function correlations on sentence level are codified syn- 
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tactic and semantic rules. This is not the case, however, for the form-func- 
tion correlations on text level and the distributions on both levels. They 
represent non-codified, probabilistic norms. It is these norms that allow a 
greater degree of subjective interpretation in the process of analysis and 
correction. The distinction between deviations from absolute rules and 
from probabilistic norms reflects the two dimensions of the learners” IL, 
mentioned above — the system dimension and the usage dimension. 


Thus the error annotation system I use has two crosscutting 
dimensions (see Table T1). Such a system is supposed to make possible the 
account for a maximally wide spectrum of deviations from the way native 
speakers use their language. As for the developmental dimension of the IL, 
this error annotation system allows for comparing the speed with which 
learners overcome the different deviation types, and for identifying 
possible boundaries which we usually call proficiency levels. 














System Usage 
Formal rules Distribution 
Sentence | | 
Form-function correlations 
Form-function correlations 
Text 








Distribution 








Table 1. Dimensions of error annotation system. 


The individual error tags were specifically devised for SALC, taking 
into account two factors: (a) the system of Literary Arabic (al às «il 
and the notms of its use as manifested in modern written Arabic texts, and 
(b) the errors attested in the texts produced by my students. 


Às for the technical aspect of correction and annotation and, I use at 
present Microsoft Excel, adding all the texts written from students in the 
same year of the BA program in Arabic Studies to one Excel sheet, in one 
column, each clause on a separate row. In the columns to the left I insert 
first the sentence-level error tags, then TH1, then the text-level error tags, 
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and at the end TH2. Thus both THs and both TSs are vertically aligned 
with the original student text. The error TSs and an example of an anno- 
tated text can be seen in Appendix 1 and ÆAppendix 2, respectively. 


Though all the texts had been corrected in the course of teaching, 
only a small part is currently annotated with the newly developed error 
tags. The ongoing work for annotating the texts, as well as the addition of 
new texts, will probably result in the identification of new errors which 
may bring not only about extension of the TSs, but also about some 
modifications. 


4. Prospects for future work 


Âs stated above, the learner corpus of texts written in Arabic by Bulgarian 
native speakers is being constructed in order to be used for the 
development of RLDSs for Arabic. After extending the corpus and speci- 
fying the error classification, the learner corpus will be used, together with 
a native corpus, for identifying the criterial features of the CEFR levels for 
Arabic. This means identification of the positive and negative linguistic 
properties and usage distributions on each level, as defined by the “can 
do” descriptors in the CEFR scales. 


Maybe some of the negative criterial features, or errors, will be L1 
specific, 1.e. such that only Bulgarian learners would make, due to systemic 
of distributional contrasts between the two languages. But I expect that a 
considerable part of the errors will be characteristic for speakers of a big- 
ger number of Lis, if the latter differ in the same way from Arabic, or 
even general, if the errors are due to structural complexity of the L2 lin- 
guistic element. Thus, if unified with other corpora, SALC may be used for 
developing non-L1 specific RLDSs for Arabic. 


The RLDs for Arabic will describe the formal, functional and 
distributional aspects of the language elements that should be acquired on 
a certain level in order for the learner to be able to perform certain com- 
municative tasks. The RLDSs can be used as a basis for the development of 
curricula, course books, testing materials. And most importantly, the RLDs 
will become à unifying criterion for applying the proficiency level concept, 
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especially in its CEFR variant, to teaching Arabic as a foreign language and 
to testing proficiency in Arabic. 


5. Appendix 1. Error tags 


5.1. 


Sentence-level non-target elements 


5.1.1. 


Non-target forms. 





Linguistic element 


Formal feature 











Case of second noun 


Tag Example 

Word Orthography <Word-Orth> &Luall la (3 

Derivation <Word-Der> Lys der gum ô Fo 
Inflection <Wotd-Infl> LES | ghexs À 
Noun +Noun Article of first noun <NN-Art> dsdall aésnol 

Case of second noun <NN-Case> O gobeoll ä 
Quantifier+Noun Article of second <QN-Art> DHL Lan 
noun <QN-Case> O golæoll 11 





Dem.pronoun+Noun 


Atticle of noun 
Position of 


dem.pron. 


<DP:N-Art> 


cool) jose Y JUL lis 
27e [ia en) 





Dem.pronoun+Noun 


Position of 


<DPINN-Pos> 


li lez D seudil 8,2% ele 














-Noun dem.pron. 
Noun/Adjective+Prep Preposition <NPrepN-Prep> 347 Le il 
-Noun 
Quantifier+Prep+Noun Article of noun <QPrepN>Art> Gblgs ce ES 
Case of second noun | <QPrepN-Case> Ogbl salle LES 
Noun + Adjective Agreement <NA-Agr> S is 
BMgroll LUI 
OS Bai ce 
Noun + Relative cl. 





Redundant rel.pron. 
Missing rel.pron. 


Agreement 


<NRelCI-RPrRed> 
<NRelCI-RPrMiss> 
<NRelCI-Case> 

<NRelCI-Number> 


rs Ÿ A bia Le ces 
Le del ess agit Je che 
… OI A 3e Hall 
eu Cdi pUNI 





Numeral + Noun 





Gender of numeral 
Number of noun 


Case of noun 





<NumN-Gend> 
<NumN-Num> 


<NumN-Case> 


ls 8e pe 
LU #Le 





Numeral+Prep+Noun 


Agreement 





<NumPrepN-Agr> 
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Linguistic element 
Verb + Verb 


Formal feature 


Mood of second 
verb 


Tense of second 
vetb 


Agreement 


Tag 
<VV-Mood> 
<VV-Tense> 

<VV-Agr> 


Example 
Ds «05595 mes Ÿ 
55» 

Avr Es OT 
© ») O1 es )| 

3 : 
Jess ol 
8. jt 
Les it 
che Gi 





Clause with verbal 
predicate 


Clause with complex 
verbal predicate 


Position of V (1/2) 
Agreement VPred 
with S 


Case marking of S 
Case marking of O 


Preposition marking 
of O 


Position of Vlex 


<Clv-V-Pos> 
<Clv-VPredS-Agr> 
<Clv-S-Case> 
<Clv-O-Case> 
<Clv-O-Prep> 


<Clv-Vlex-Pos> 


des QU ces JS 
da nl boul Lil 
0 sb soil de il cle 
…Jgerll Je Ji I es sl 


idees 








Subordinate clause 
introduced by ‘na ot a 
conjunction comprising it 


Position of 


Position of the topic 
Case of the topic 
Missing dummy 

pron. 


Redundant dummy 
pron. 


<RelCI-Prep-Pos> 


<AnnaCI-T-Pos> 
<AnnaCI-T-Case> 
<AnnaCI-Td-Miss> 
<AnnaCI-Td-Miss> 


Clause with nominal Agreement NPred <Cln-NPredS-Agr> Lab 3 Je! Jal [is 
predicate with S <Cln-Cop-Mss> ” 
Missing pronominal 
copula 
Subordinate relative Missing anaphoric <RelCI_AnaPr- Ro «st SES 
clause pron. Miss> gi 5 I DESI 
Agreement of <RelCI-AnaPr- ete. FSU 
anaph.pron. Agr> EE A ke itall 


preposition 


es AJloll 555 des di 
cplesÿl Este 35e C3 of 
ske Lie 6 of 
….s Lll 555 des 4 





Subordinate clause 
introduced by a 
conjunction comprising Le 








Position of the verb 
Missing auxiliary 
vetb in a clause with 





a nominal predicate 


<IndamaCI-V-Pos> 


<IndamaCln-Aux- 
Miss> 





ie dbie sb 





5.2. Non-target correlations between form and function. 




















Linguistic element Function Tag Example 
Word Concept <WordÆConcept> Sell c=bl Qi 
Article Generic or specific <Art£Gen/Spec> (Sox > N 

meaning 
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5.3. Non-target distributions. 

















Less common More common Tag Example 
Noun + Prep + Noun Noun + Noun <NPN—NN> — he) Ait ddl 
Jill aute ot 
Subortdinate relative clause | Non-finite participial |  <RelCI—PPCI> ill Ji cotes SAS eLusl 
clause SM Jo oLulenl| sil 
Subordinate ‘#7 clause Non-finite verbal <AnCI- VNCI> — réels lol oi lg ,,5 
noun clause lle Jet D 5 














5.4. Text-level non-target elements 


5.4.1. Non-target correlation between forms and 















































functions. 
Linguistic element Function Tag 
Referring expression Object reference <RefExpr£ObjectRef> 
Verbal tense Time reference <VTense#TimeRef> 
Position of clausal Information function <PosComp#lnfFunct> 
component (Topic, Focus) 
Position of clausal Information status <PosComp#lnfStat> 
component (identifiable, active) 
Syntactic construction Information structure <SyntConstrÆInfStr> 
(Topic-Comment, 
Presupposition-Focus, 
New Topic) 
Connective Textual relation <Conn#TextRel> 
5.5. Non-target distributions. 
Less common More common Tag 
No connective Connective <NoConn—Conn> 
Clausal coordination Clausal subordination <Coord—Subord> 
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6. Appendix 2. An annotated text 





Target Errors Target Errors 
hypothesis 2 text-level hypothesis 1 sentence-level Original text 
denil os ol Jedi Ge cd | <Word-Der> dsgil eo) 
SI pau 8 AALE SA po BA Li NRACLNum> cr Yl pyl Sais 
dell 2x dll OÙ 2,2 LS ès EU és 
sfelsi Le cie lag eke | SOFVpreis Age DS érsg s L 
SN 3 ae; SENS ne | NROR LasYius 3 AI 
Las Yi À» Las Yi Lo <Art£Gen/Spec> 
la Jhe dal des | <RefExpr#ObiRef> lis salée Je | <Word-Infl> rl Ia 34aLée Je 
345 ll De il | copie DIEU 
DR Ris D» is Se 
D PM ls dis AIT ds do Ja 5 of 
At 5 si At el à 
JStall ee sde, JS ball os 5dls | <NumPrpN-Age> JS Liall 3e als 
ls SA LL LS S LL RDS Çdaxil S LL 
cl jémoil So éeoil SH stémol 
Les Rat PASS Ja SN 
<Word-Orth> 
Hs Lies | <NoConn—Conn> Des Los + SLI pes Lie 
es 3 La es 5 La ol 255 ji 
AREA) sf coté ol Jsa SN 
île 5 FE rez <VTense#TimeRef> 3) Jdéail cd <Ck-VPredS-Agr> 3D JHSail cer 
der Olgll |éconntrennes | Je | pocxe> fé Cas 
s'est de lors dell Je p2653 dell 
Et ei ses Le res 5 elsl 
LL es Lei 
3,5 sil oja <PosComp#lnfFunct> sl) ja 3,5 <Clv-O-Case> of sl sa 3,5 
dE bd de ses nel <CIV-O-Prep> En Go S 
8 pl 8 y Yl 
.Lsls le as <Conn#TextRel> Le5ls le JS 5 .Lsls Lys JS 9 
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Target Errors Target Errors 
hypothesis 2 text-level hypothesis 1 sentence-level Original text 

LL Roll Lulu US al | <ArréGen/Spec> LL] Sol 
al 2 GANI al a (5 EN Je ie AGEN 
5 LS 5 LS 45 Lo pe 3 3 pl 
Le Losezs Le Louez s Las Y pl 5 ol 

Las Yi 5 ol Las Y of 5 ol 
Je poil res SH gs ere: He gs ere: 
5) 5) 5) 
Lol DS Loue Lo 0,$ Le | <Word-Der> gieuèr ya Le 
nes S Pr) S 5! oies 5! <IndamaCln-Aux-Miss> 1e À sole 
deg obegil UL- og 
is ls S% | <Conn#TextRel> ‘és A lg; | <Clv-O-Prep> cs Aid; 
SY 9 Yls Lys Of <RefExpr#ObjRef> Yo Yls Lyuss OS DA'r Lys 
de 5 3 de Li > Je Li 
lzs) xs) Lezs) 
+ JS Sas | <RefExpr#ObiRef> ei JU Sa 5 eNI JS lis s 
$ Goal G$ Goal LsN jf G$ 20 

Las Yi Las Yi 
oi CCE O5 <NoConn—Conn> IS oi es * <Word-Der> es de oi Le 
ESA es Éd GsY si ce LSY 5 
Of FE als A EE x A <Word-Der> QU ce céli S 
Deer pee gl el <Clv-O-Prep> Sen 

5 sell 3 .S5l >ls 

<Word-Der> 
10 21 
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Planning the Acquisition and Enhancement of 
Language Skills for Translation and Interpreting 
Trainees: The Case of Arabic’ 


MANUEL FERIA-GARCIA 
University of Granada — mferia(@@Qugr.es 


1. Introduction 


Very little research has been conducted in the interface between the trai- 
ning of Arabic translators and interpreters and Arabic Language learning. 
Wilmsen (2003) presents some overall reflections on the issues resulting 
from Arabic diglossia for interpreting practice and training. Dickins (2006) 
describes the historical development of translation programs in the UK, 
seemingly on the assumption that students taking those programs do not 
need to further their command of Arabic. Mahyub (forthcoming) sheds 
some light on several distinctive features of Arabic-Spanish interpreting on 
the basis of data collected from surveys completed by both trainers and 
students of Arabic-Spanish Interpreting at the University of Granada 
(Spain) and professional interpreters. To the best of our knowledge, no 
previous literature exists on the specific needs of Arabic language impro- 
vement for translator trainees. 


This paper outlines some specific principles upon which future Ara- 
bic language training programmes for trainee interpreters and, specifically, 
translators should be ideally founded upon. We will be drawing from the 
relatively extensive Spanish experience in the field, and also from our own 
experience —both as à professional translator and interpreter and as à 
translator’s trainer?. In my view, the transformation of current syllabi, as a 


l'This paper is a substantially revised and extended version of a plenary presentation with 
the same title at the IT International Conference on Teaching Arabic as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (Arabele2012), Madrid, September 26-28, 2012. 


2? This research also benefited from my research period at the Monterey Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, which was made possible by à José Castillejo Fellowship for Research 
Abroad (Spanish Ministry of Science and Innovation, 2008-2009). 
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result of Spanish integration into the European Higher Education Area, 
provides à suitable opportunity to reflect on the state of the art of Arabic 
language training for translator and interpreter trainees and, in more gene- 
ral terms, on the learning of non-mainstream languages for specific purpo- 
ses, particularly diglossic languages. Please note that our following com- 
ments explicitly exclude all programs with Arabic as an À language. 


This paper is divided into six sections: à thorny issue; contemporary 
Spanish experience in Arabic translation and interpreting training; à star- 
ting point; the grammar-translation method for Arabic translator trainees; 
training quick and independent readers in Arabic; and conclusions. 


2. A thorny issue 


In foreign language acquisition, reference is usually made to Language 1, 
Language 2 and so on (or L1, L2, for short), with the purpose of clarifying 
the actual order in which languages have been acquired. It is usually 
assumed that your oral L1 (your “mother tongue”) is also your written L1. 
À second, broad assumption seems to be that somebody’s À and B lan- 
guages (in International Association of Conference Interpreters’s terms) 
coincide, respectively, with this person’s L1 and L2. 


In real life, the issue is not quite that simple (Kelly ef 41, 2003; Kelly, 
2005), especially when dealing with Arabic, we should note that: 


" _ Formal Arabic or Modern Standard Arabic (MSA), as opposed to 
‘vernacular Arabic, is not exactly an L1 for anybody (vernacular 
Arabic is an Arab's L1). MSA can certainly be one's first acquired 
written language and also the language of formal education. In that 
case, MSA may be considered, at best, a written L1 and a spoken 
L2 language. For translation and interpreting skills, MSA may be at 
best conceived of as an À written language and a spoken B 
language (vernacular Arabic being the spoken À language). 

"  Nevertheless, the impact of multilingual family and cultural 
backgrounds, international education and migratory flows have led 
to more varied combinations regarding language acquisition and 
active and passive abilities for translation and interpreting. As a 
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consequence, the Arab World, and especially the translation and 
interpreting classrooms all over the world, supposedly brim with 
“bilinguals” and “trilinguals” who actually do not have two or mo- 
re À languages, but often just one À language or even none, and 
extremely different levels of abilities and skills in two, three or mo- 
re B or C languages. 

"In addition, the extreme difficulty for foreign speakers when acqui- 
ring overall written and spoken skills in, jointly, MSA and verna- 
cular Arabic, is universally recognized as à determining factor in 
Arabic non-native translators and interpreters’ passive and espe- 
cially active performance. 


This complex landscape explains why linguistic training remains à 
thorny issue for any Arabic training programme specifically aimed at trans- 
lator trainees and interpreters. The relatively extensive contemporary Spa- 
nish experience in this field may be helpful and will be addressed in the 
next section. 


3. Contemporary Spanish experience in Arabic translation and 
interpreting training 


From à historical perspective, the first training experience of translators 
from (and into) Arabic as à B language in Spain was during the Spanish 
Protectorate in Morocco (1912-1956). After some earlier attempts, the 
Center for Moroccan Studies was inaugurated in Tetuan in 1939. Its curri- 
culum was reformed in 1947 and from then until 1956, the institution 
experienced its heyday. In that year, Morocco obtained its independence 
and the Center closed its doors. 


The 1947 curriculum included written Arabic (over 900 class houfts), 
Colloquial Moroccan Arabic (over 800 class hours) and Rifian Berber 
(over 270 class hours). Translation and Interpreting were not considered 
independent academic disciplines and the curriculum did not include them 
as separate subjects, despite the fact that the Center was conceived mainly 
as an institution to train translators and interpreters. 


3 For further information, see Arias and Feria (2012). 
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Written Arabic was studied exclusively through the grammar-transla- 
tion method. Students used a series of handouts elaborated by the lecturer 
Musa Abbud. These handouts were finally published in 1955 under the ti- 
te Arabic Grammar (Abbud, 1955). Specifically, the teaching of written Ara- 
bic focused on Arabic morphology, the vocalization of texts, and the 
translation from and into Arabic of general and specialized texts as requi- 
red by Spanish authorities. 


Moroccan Arabic was approached in a similar way, and grammar and 
translation drills from and into Moroccan Arabic were performed on a dai- 
ly basis. Nevertheless, special emphasis was obviously put on conversation. 
“Conversation” was actually approached by alternating between exercises 
of sight translation and consecutive interpreting. Exercises for beginners 
were based on the texts included in à manual for Moroccan dialect publi- 
shed in the 19° century (Lerchundi, 1872); those for advanced students 
were taken from the manual by French-Algerian authors Aldecoa and Ted- 
jini (19429). ‘Conversation’, in the sense of consecutive interpreting, was 
completly absent from written Arabic classes and as was, of course, confe- 
rence interpreting. 


Until 1956, teaching Arabic for translator trainees in Spain was solely 
based on the grammar-translation method. At the time, only a few teachers 
could perceive teaching Arabic, of indeed any other language, without 
using translation as à language-learning tool. Translation exercises were 
even used to teach v7a/ languages, which is what Moroccan Arabic and Ri- 
fian Berber were at the time. 


After the closure of the Center for Moroccan Studies and until the 
late 80s, fcenciaturas (five-year undergraduate degrees) in Semitic Philology 
of Arabic Language remained the only opportunity to learn Arabic in Spa- 
nish Universities. Even though their curricula were never intended to train 
translators and interpreters, until recently their approach to Teaching Ara- 
bic as a Foreign Language (TAFL) was (and it still is in some universities) 
also based on the grammar-translation method. In fact, the Arabic lessons 
that the author personally received in the Universities of Mälaga and Gra- 
nada in the late 80s and early 90s also focused on the study of mor- 
phology, the vocalization of Arabic texts and the translation from Arabic 
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into Spanish of texts either from the Méthode d'Arabe Litteral by Lecomte 
and Ghedira (1960), from texthbooks for school, of middleschoo!l children 
of texts chosen by the lecturers from the daily press. 


Those translations were aimed exclusively at providing sufficient 
comprehension of syntagmatic relations in the Arabic source texts and at 
improving the ability to find lexical units in dictionaries, à task not as easy 
in Arabic as one may expect. The cultural, pragmatic, discoursive and tex- 
tual aspects of the source text were all but ignored, and as were the ratio- 
nale for the translation process, the communicative situation in which the 
target text would be used in the real world, and even the existence of an 
end client with particular needs. In other words, translation was far from 
conceived as a ‘receiver-oriented” act of communication. Finally, in the de- 
grees in Semitic Philology or Arabic Language, no training in interpreting 
was provided at all, and vernacular Arabic was hardly approached from 
communicative perspectives. 


The grammar-translation method of Medieval Arabic was traditio- 
nally included in programmes of Spanish Philology for intellectual and lite- 
rary purposes, mainly related to the study and recovery of the Andalusian 
legacy. To this purpose, literary and historical texts were chosen, which 
were the alpha and the omega of the whole linguistic training process. 
Later on, a new interest in the Contemporary Arab World prompted the 
study of MSA and urged many Spanish students in the 90s to demand mo- 
re communicative methods of language acquisition. Consequently, the 
grammar-translation method lost momentum in Spanish Philology pro- 
grammes of was simply reconverted by including breaking news from w/- 
Jazeera ot texts and grammar dfrills from Arabic textbooks such as Brustad 
et al. (1995, 1997, 2005). Nevertheless, to the best of our knowledge, trans- 
lation in Spanish Philology programs is still nowadays generally approa- 
ched in the way described. 


In the 70s, Translation and Interpreting programmes entered the 
Spanish university landscape with à new vocational and communicative 
outlook. In 1972, the dplomatura (three-vear undergraduate diploma) in 
Translation was established at the University of Barcelona. Soon, the Uni- 
versities of Granada, Las Palmas and Salamanca followed suit. These pro- 
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grams were later upgraded into Ycenciaturas (by then all Ycenciaturas had 
shrunk to four-year undergraduate degrees) in Translation and Interpreting 
(Mayoral, 1992). These degrees segregated Foreign Language learning and 
the training of Translation and Interpreting into different subjects. Trans- 
lating was no longer envisioned as à means to prove sufficient understan- 
ding of foreign language texts but rather, in more real-world terms, as 
social transactions of meaning involving cultural, ideological, political and 
economical issues. “It was [now] accepted that translating, far from being 
an innocent act, is rather à re-presentation of reality" (Vidal, 2007, our 
translation). 


Currently, Spain has several translation programmes with Arabic as a 
C language. For example, since 1992 the University of Mälaga has been of- 
fering a degree in Translation with Arabic as a C language, including up to 
57 credits (1 credit = 10 class hs.) divided as follows: 33 credits in MSA 
and 24 credits in Translation from Arabic into Spanish. Additionally, since 
2002, the University of Granada has offered à four-year degree in Trans- 
lation and Interpreting with Arabic as à B Language. Nowadays, this pro- 
gram is unique in the Spanish-speaking world. 


Obviously, training in Arabic should be very different when taken as 
a B or as à C language. Unfortunately, in neither case prior knowledge of 
Arabic is an admission requirement, although it is strongly recommended 
that students of Arabic as a B language have at the beginning of their trai- 
ning a Common European Framework of Reference for Languages A2+ 
level in Arabic, rather than the B1 required for students with English, 
French and German as a B language. Consequently, further courses in Ara- 
bic need to be taken after enrollment. In the University of Granada, in the 
first semester of Year 1, students with Arabic as a B language need to take 
6 credits in Arabic and may take 6 credits more in Arabic during Year 2. At 
the end of the second year, students are tested for units 6 to 10 of Brustad 
et al, Part IL, and then they may start taking translation courses. This level 
compares, for instance, to the requirements at the outstanding Arabic 
Program of the University of Texas at Austin, where students are tested 
for the whole Part II of Brustad ef 4/ when they finish Year 3, that is, just 
before they start taking content-based courses (Laila Familiar, personal 
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email communication). 


The University of Granada Translation and Interpretation syllabus 
included until recently 36 credits in General, Scientific, and Legal Trans- 
lation from and into Arabic, and 18 credits in Consecutive Interpreting. In 
Year 4, students could choose to specialize either in translation or inter- 
preting. Thus, students specializing in Translation took 24 more credits in 
Scientific and Legal Translation from and into Arabic whereas those 
specializing in Interpreting took 18 credits in Conference Interpreting. No 
training in interpreting uses any Arabic dialectal variety. 


4. A starting point 


The development of Translation and Interpreting degrees in Spanish 
Universities brought about à new challenge for teachers of Arabic as à 
Foreign Language. The skills to be acquired and subsequently, to be 
applied when translating or interpreting are quite different from those 
needed for philological purposes. Thus, whether dealing with Arabic as a C 
of as à B language, it is fair to assume that teachers eventually had to face 
the thorny issue that language acquisition had to be dealt with differently 
as well. 


This is a claim that we certainly do not expect everyone to agree 
with, but let us assume that there is indeed some agreement, for the sake 
of the argument. Now, à question must be raised: is there only one way to 
approach Arabic language training for students enrolled in Translation and 
Interpreting programs? 


Arabic, especially in the case of students enrolled in the University 
of Granada, is not always à foreign or a completely foreign language. More 
than 30% of them with Arabic as a B language come from Morocco (Il- 
hami, forthcoming) and they are representative of the large structural 
variety in Moroccan linguistic, cultural and educational backgrounds. For 
some of them, particularly for graduates from Spanish primary and secon- 
daty schools in Morocco (Läzaro ef al. 2010), written MSA is not strictly 
speaking an À language, but rather à C language, at the beginning of their 
training. 
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More than 15% (Ihami, forthcoming) of the remaining Spanish stu- 
dents have ‘Arabic’ or Berber families, including those soctalized in the 
Spanish enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla, who have Moroccan Arabic and/or 
Rifian Berber as à heritage language, but are functionally illiterate in Arabic 
when they commence their training. Their potential should not be under- 
estimated (Valdés, 2001), but they badly need further MSA training. To 
complicate things even more, many students have Spanish as an A lan- 
guage, Arabic is not their heritage language at all, and their MSA is much 
closer to à C than to a B language (Ilhami, forthcoming). 


All in all, at the University of Granada only about 35% of students 
with Arabic as a B language declare they had an advanced level of Spanish 
and an intermediate of an advanced level of Arabic when they enrolled in 
the programme (Ilhami, forthcoming). Practical problems arising from 
such student heterogeneity in Arabic Translation and Interpreting class- 
rooms in Spain, and all over the world, cannot be ignored. 














Spanish 
Basic | Intermediate | Advanced 
Basic 0% 0% 39.8% 
AtaPiC\| Tatermediate | 0.9% 0% 19,4% 
Advanced | 6.5% 8.3% 25% 














Figure 1: Sédents” perception of their proficiency level in Spanish and 
Arabic at the beginning of their training in Translation and Interpreting at 
the University of Granada with Arabic as a B language, 2002-2011 (1/- 
bai, forthcoming). 


In brief, it is fairly unrealistic to pretend that students with Arabic as 
a B language have à C1 or C2 CEFR level. Many of them badly need 
further language training. Students with Arabic as a C language do need far 
higher levels of language training. Thus, failing to develop and streamline 
ad hoc Arabic training programs specifically aimed at translation and inter- 
preting students is not very sensible, either in Spain or anywhere else. 
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The next question is, what should characterise tailor-made Arabic 
training programs aimed at students of Translation and Interpreting? What 
kind of linguistic exposure should be provided? There is no one answer to 
these questions, but à few principles are outlined below. I shall start with 
the Interpreting Programs: 


" Students taking Simultaneous Interpreting programs should have 
an excellent command of spoken MSA. This should be their main 
admission requirement, but they need to be “exposed to speakers 
of the major Arabic accents and be made familiar with regional va- 
rations in formal Arabic terminology” (Wilmsen, 2003: 76-77). 

" There seem to be no empirical data on this issue, but professional 
experience shows that Simultaneous Interpreting cannot be uni- 
quely identified with MSA, and Consecutive Interpreting with ver- 
nacular Arabic and code-switching. Thus, it is imperative for stu- 
dents taking Simultaneous Interpreting programs to be exposed to 
Afabic cross-dialectal situations (Soliman, 2012) as well as to code- 
switching between MSA and vernacular Arabic and between MSA 
and English (or French), especially when dealing with units of spe- 
cialized meaning (Mahyub, forthcoming). Any contemporary ad- 
vanced Arabic training program should definitely include à realistic 
approach to variation of both spoken and written MSA. 

" Although students taking Consecutive Interpreting programs 
should have an excellent command of at least one Arabic verna- 
cular variety, they also need to be exposed to major Arabic accents, 
to variation in terminology and to Arabic cross-dialectal situations. 
Further training in spoken MSA is also à must. However, as far as 
training in Arabic is concerned, the turning point between Simulta- 
neous and Consecutive Interpreting programs lies on changing em- 
phasis of the exposure to MSA, vernacular Arabic, Arabic cross- 
dialectal situations and terminology variation, as showed below (see 
Figure 2). 


In Translation Programs, the following perspectives should be con- 
sidered: 


"Arabic training programs for students with Arabic as a B language 
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Figure 2: Changing emphasis on Arabic interbreting programs 


should consider training needs both for translating from and into 
Arabic. On the other hand, programs for students with Arabic as a 
C language should only include training needs for translating from 
Atabic, not into Arabic. These needs are very different between 
them and they should be approached separately (Kelly ef 44, 2003). 

"Admission requirements should also be different in each case. Re- 
quired skills for taking Arabic as a B language should be measured 
in terms of active writing skills and, especially, of passive reading 
skills. Required skills for enrolling in Arabic as a C language, if any, 
should be measured exclusively in terms of passive reading skills. 

" Since the vast majority of students enrolled in Translation pro- 
grams all over the world take Arabic as à C language, Arabic trai- 
ning methods should focus first and foremost on training needs 
for translating from, and not into, Arabic. Obviously, this does not 
preclude later focusing on training needs for translating into 
Arabic, but the priority should be given to the former and I shall 
hereafter refer mainly to it. 

" However tempting, Arabic training programs should not rely on 
performing translations. This is where the grammar-translation me- 
thod comes back into the spotlight. However, since this last issue 
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is not necessarily obvious for Arabic trainers, we will develop it in 
the next section. 


The grammar-translation method for Arabic translator trai- 
nees 


In the grammar-translation approach to teaching languages, translation 


drills are designed to monitor students” progress in the source language in 


grammatical and lexical terms. The defining features of source texts do not 


really matter and neither do target texts in terms of linguistic and commu- 


nicative adequacy. Translator training, on the other hand, usually compri- 


Ses a two-stage piocess: 


À process-oriented approach, focusing on terminological manage- 
ment, use of translation tools and decision making processes. 

À more product-oriented approach, in which target language skills 
are focused upon (Gile, 1994). 


Hence, the grammar-translation method might lead to undesired 


results, depending on the trainers raising the students” awareness about its 


limitations. Two different scenarios are typically reported in Spain regar- 


ding this issue: 


The training program may be run by members of à Department of 
Translation familiar with Translation Studies. In this scenario, 
translation training and Arabic training tend to coincide and, ulti- 
mately, they are only distinguishable on paper. 

The training program may be run by Arabic trainers who are neit- 
her members of a Department of Translation nor necessarily fami- 
liar with Translation Studies and Translation and Interpreting trai- 
ning for professional purposes. 


Specifically in the latter case, the results of using the grammar-trans- 


lation method may prove counterproductive in four ways: 


The grammar-translation method typically entails translating from 
Arabic into the A language. This is likely to become a poor choice, 
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for in translator training the linguistic emphasis is basically put 
onto the target language during the product-oriented stage of the 
process. In order to comprehend the source text, translating is not 
necessary. Therefore, trying to improve students” Arabic skills by 
focusing on translating into the A language does not seem to make 
much sense. In fact, in a translation program, it might even be 
wofse than resorting to translating texts 1/0 Arabic. 

" In students whose target language is really a C language, using the 
grammar-translation method when translating from Arabic may 
become à message stating that the language and communicative 
adequacy of the product do not really matter, since the emphasis 
essentially falls on deciphering source texts. In other words, the 
message may be that they need no further training in the target lan- 
guage. Obviously, in most cases this provides them with an unrea- 
listic outlook on what professional translation really requires 
regarding the target language and their training needs, something 
which I would hardly describe as a dramatic step forward. 

"Students with a full-blown A language as their target language may 
feel discouraged and frustrated in their first encounters with Arabic 
translation (Arabic training usually precedes translation training), 
for it entails publicly displaying their weaknesses in Arabic and 
supporting their Arab classmates’ weaknesesss in the target lan- 
guage (for failing to correct is likely to be perceived as a sign of 
support by Year 1 students). 

“ Last but not least, without a communicative and à receiver-orien- 
ted perspective, concepts such as #x#, discourse, extratextnal informa- 
tion ot intended meaning ate all but absent from the grammar-trans- 
lation approach. From this point of view, ‘correctly” translating a 
decontextualized Arabic sentence into English such as ‘the two 
green eyes of the yellow cat’ will always be rewarded; and transla- 
ting the same sentence as ‘the green eyes of the yellow cat will 
always be reprimended, for not translating ‘something’ (no matter 
if, in English and without context, it is understood that the yellow 
cat is a real-world cat and has two eyes). This is plainly absurd 
from a communicative point of view, and translation lecturers will 
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have to fix the issue later on -with even morte effort-, since it is a 
reinforced behaviour. 


In conclusion, the grammar-translation method only takes into ac- 
count text-internal information in source texts and it leads students to be- 
lieve that translating consists of reformulating linguistic information gathe- 
red at morphological and syntactical levels. The professional translation 
process, on the contrary, takes extratextual information very much into 
account; indeed, it consists of à recreation of —and not a mere cross-lin- 
guistic ‘reflection’ on— the source text. The grammar-translation approach 
to translating should not be unconsciously mixed with the communicative 
approach in translation programs and Arabic trainers should adapt to the 
new circumstances (and with them other non-mainstream language trai- 
nets). 


6. Training quick and independent readers in Arabic 


Translation macro-competence comprises several interacting sub-compe- 
tences that different models have tried to organize and conceptualize for 
training purposes. Kelly (2002; 2005: 32-33) distinguishes seven types of 
competence à professional translator should display: “communicative and 
textual competence, cultural and intercultural competence, subject area 
competence, professional and instrumental competence, attitudinal of 
psycho-physiological competence, interpersonal competence and strategic 
competence”. For ouf purpose, the main target is the communicative and 
the textual competences. 


In the source language, the communicative and textual ability that 
the trainee translator is required to develop consists of understanding 
texts, both thoroughly and fast. Building à meaningful and coherent 
recreation of the source text in the target language not only depends on 
the translators skills and training in the target language. Even in the case 
of well-trained writers in the target language, the task cannot be fulfilled 
without à prior phase of full-immersion reading and comprehension (Mau- 
riello, 1992: 66; Giles, 2009: 101-103). Thus, in our view enhancing stu- 
dents” overall linguistic skills is not a priority for Arabic training programs 
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for translator trainees. À translator is a highly spectalized linguistic user, es- 
pecially in Arabic, a language whose written varieties will only rarely be 
used ofally. This is probably the case for all diglossic languages. 


Even though it would be unrealistic to divide language skills into 
watertight compartments, focusing on enhancing a single skill is obviously 
much easier than focusing on enhancing them all. This is a good point 
when dealing with à non “user-friendly” language, such as MSA. Never- 
theless, reading is not a simple cognitive task involving a simultaneous bot- 
tom-up and a top-down approach to elements pertaining, respectively, to 
linguistic (intratextual) and non-linguistic (extratextual) information and 
expectations (Treiman, 2011). 


Certainly, an Arabic training program tailored for translator trainees 
with Arabic as B language should expose students to the linguistic features 
of real-world candidate source texts through an inclusive approach, .e., 
considering their syntactic, semantic and pragmatic aspects and not only 
the morphological information of isolated lexical units. Even paradigmatic 
features should not be presented through a word-based limited analysis, 
but rather through concrete syntagmatic contexts, for syntagmatic distribu- 
tional properties of any lexical item depend upon their paradigmatic featu- 
res. Plainly stated, a translator never deals with isolated lexical units but 
rather with language at work, that is, with cohesive and coherent real- 
world professionally required texts. Translator trainees should be confron- 
ted with interactive linguistic tools and concepts that need to be observed 
in vivo. Only digital translation memory applications deal with strings of 
characters. 


Consequently, trainers ought to focus on improving students” inten- 
sive reading skills. Well-known intensive reading drills (Grellet, 1981), such 
as answering true of false statements, filling gaps, matching headings to 
paragraphs, putting jumbled paragraphs into the correct order, predicting 
the content of the next paragraph of text and so on, can be combined in 
MSA training with other exercises, such as the following: 


"  Echo-reading exercises for enhancing the student's reading self- 
confidence, followed by adding LS&5 (supplementary diacritics). 
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Sentence building and transformation exercises to improve com- 
prehension of similar lexical items, achieve a better command of 
different verbal derived forms and their nominal patterns and, 
above all, reach a better understanding of semantic shifts associa- 
ted to different patterns in context. 

Exercises designed to reveal discourse cohesion and coherence 
through the analysis of repetitions (Johnstone, 1991; Jubouri, 
1984), text frames and connectors (Al-Batal, 1990; Warraki and 
Hassanein, 1994). 

Breaking sentences into smaller units and logically organizing the 
resulting chunks. This is also important for discourse cohesion and 
coherence, and it is also a crucial skill to be applied later during the 
translation process from Arabic into Spanish or English. 

Exploring multiword units and formulaic language (Santillän, 
2010). 

Revealing diastratic, diaphasic and, spectally, diatopic variation wi- 
thin written MSA. This is crucial when dealing with real-world pro- 
fessionally required texts. 

Identifying culturally determined linguistic usage. For instance, the 
use of active and passive verb forms in gender-related statements. 


Such training in intensive reading entails a great deal of research and 


documentation that nowadays is performed online. Hence, I think that in- 
tensive reading training in Arabic should go hand-in-hand with refining 
extensive reading skills (Richard and Bamford, 1998). This is critical to de- 
velop translator trainees’ documentation abilities when dealing with web 
pages, Google query results and other online sources of information, with 
special emphasis on skimming (the ability to get the gist of writings by run- 
ning one’s eyes over them, and to decide whether they deserve further 
attention) and scanning (looking for particular pieces of information). 


Usual extensive reading skills can be combined in advanced Arabic 


training for translator trainees with other exercises, such as: 


Discovering terminological use of apparently general lexical items, 
given thatin Arabic, they can only be spotted as units of specia- 
lized meaning by taking into account the thematic coherence of the 
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text to which they belong. For instance, there are no elements such 
as Latin or Greek roots that will lead readers to mark the word 
ax (weakness) as a medical term (‘asthenia’, ‘impotence’, ‘im- 
pairment’, ‘deficiency”), and only context will allow them to do so. 
Even if students are still unawate of this in the Arabic classroom, 
the ability to identify specialized usage of apparently generic lexical 
units in context is an excellent basis for later translating them as 
such. The ArabiCorbus (http://arabicorpus.byu.edu/) Citations tool 
is helpful for this purpose, especially when used jointly with other 
features from the same source, such as Subsections. 

"  Revealing coherent contrasts between widely used religious and 
non-religious terms pointing to the same referent, such as dL& and 
Lt Lac Vi à #5 for ‘genital mutilation’. 


The ultimate goal of the whole process is to translate a remarkable 
amount of words per hour with great accuracy, and we daresay this is not 
possible when trapped in the puzzling maze of Arabic monolingual or 
bilingual dictionaries. Reducing dictionary dependency and enhancing the 
effectiveness of dictionary queries are key issues in any program for Arabic 
translator trainees. This goal can be approached in two ways: (a) Reducing 
the difficulties of the look-up process, and (b) Enhancing non-dictionary- 
dependent strategies to solve semantic problems. 


The need to minimise the difficulties in the Arabic dictionary search 
process will probably be interpreted as a suggestion for emphasising and 
improving morphology training. This is correct. The Arabic verb, for ins- 
tance, shows great morphological variety: ten derived forms, two voices, 
two aspects, five moods and thirteen persons, plus the many irregularities 
related to the so-called ‘unsound verbs”. If we add the Arabic orthographi- 
cal variation and allomorphy (Buckwalter, 1992 and 2004; Parkinson, 1988, 
among others) we will see that traditional Arabic dictionaries, where en- 
tries are arranged according to the root order, are not student-friendly at 


all. 


Nevertheless, improving morphological training is not what we 
primarily had in mind when we underscored the advantages of minimising 
difficulties in the dictionary searches, because some of those difficulties 
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(especially when dealing with vocalized and decontextualized lexical units) 
can nowadays be resolved by tapping into electronic dictionaries. Several 
scholars (Sänchez, 2005 and references therein) highlight that the frequen- 
cy of use of bilingual and monolingual dictionaries in translator trainees 
are, respectively, inversely and directly proportional to their training stage. 
Thus, familiarising oneself with the meta-language in Arabic monolingual 
dictionaries (which is not student-friendly either) is one way of promoting 
effective dictionary use. Therefore, this is another point to be stressed in 
any Arabic training program for translator trainees. Exercises designed 
with this goal in mind may also be combined with the intensive reading 
drills described above. 


Developing non-dictionary dependent strategies to solve semantic 
problems usually entails guessing the meaning of unfamiliar lexical units 
from textual clues. In a root-and-pattern language such as Arabic, guessing 
the meaning of unfamiliar lexical units also entails applying a great amount 
of morphological knowledge, similar to that needed during the Arabic dic- 
tionary search process. Nevertheless, the whole process may be in vain if 
the translator trainees reach à purely formal morphological conclusion that 
has no semantic connotations for them. In this scenario, discovering the 
meaning of unfamiliar words once again requires resorting to time-consu- 
ming dictionary searches. 


The only way to break this vicious circle is to strongly emphasise the 
semantic connotations of each pattern in context in Arabic training. Seen 
from a different angle, mapping Arabic morphological paradigms onto se- 
mantic shifts may be extremely helpful for the trainee translator to develop 
insights into the organization of the mental lexicon in Arabic native spea- 
kers and, in turn, it may contribute very effectively in vocabulary learning 
strategies. 


7. Conclusions and future research 


There are a few conclusions that can be drawn for Arabic and that could 
also be applied to other languages, especially, to non-mainstream languages 
and diglossic languages. 
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Our main point is that, no matter what language we are dealing with, 
overall linguistic training must be sharply distinguished from specific trai- 
ning targeting translator and interpreter trainees. Language training for 
translators and interpreters is no more that a special area in Language Tea- 
ching for Specific Purposes. Unfortunately, Arabic and other non-main- 
stream languages (not less widely used) that only recently have been pro- 
vided with training programs in Translation and Interpreting badly suffer a 
great deal of confusion between overall linguistic training and language 
teaching for specific purposes. 


Moreover, when dealing with languages characterized by diglossia, 
such as Arabic, language variation must play a key role in the planning of 
linguistic training within translation and interpreting programs. Both the 
linguistic requirements for enrollment and the linguistic exposure during 
the training process should be defined in view of the situations in which 
low and high language varities are actually used. 


On top of that, the requirements for enrolling in consecutive inter- 
preting programs that involve diglossic languages should focus on the 
command of the low language variety, whereas in conference interpreting 
programs they should focus on high varieties. Once enrolled in the pro- 
gram, in consecutive interpreting students should be exposed to high va- 
tieties, inter-dialectal situations and different accents, whereas conference 
interpreting trainees should be exposed to low varieties, inter-dialectal 
situations and differents accents. 


When a diglossic language is a C language, the enrollment require- 
ments should focus only on reading skills of the high variety and on wri- 
ting skills when the diglossic language is a B language. Emphasis must be 
placed in both cases on extensive and intensive reading skills. If the pro- 
gram deals with a language with strong diatopic variation and weak 
standardization of terminology, as in the case of Arabic, focusing on those 
issues is simply a must. 


In addition to the lack of accumulated experience in translation and 
interpreting programs, the scarce studies on sound data-based linguistic 
research in non mainstream languages does not make the planning of trai- 
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ning any easier. Âs a widely spread language, MSA is not an exception. 
According to Soliman (2012), it was not until the 70s that cross-dialectal 
Arabic, whose key role has been stressed in this paper, was defined (Ezzat, 
1974). Actually, no experimental research was done in cross-dialectal Ara- 
bic until the 90s (Abu-Melhim, 1992) under the basic assumption that 
there is no mutual intelligibility between Arabic speakers, just like the dif- 
ferent European language speakers, which is basically a flawed statement. 


On the other hand, even the very existence of variation in written 
MSA was controversial until recently; it is no longer so, but the existing 
literature (Parkinson & Ibrahim, 1998; Ibrahim, 2009; Wilmsen 2010, 
among others) is still far from sufficient. Terminology variation through- 
out the Arab World, especially administrative and legal terminology, has 
not yet received the full attention it deserves (Feria, 2013). Arabic Seman- 
tics does not really exist. Neither does Arabic for Specific Purposes and 
Arabic for professions (with the exception of Sahrir, 2011). 


So, in conclusion, enhancing Arabic training for translation and 
interpreting trainees is essential. However, à great deal of research is still 
required to reach à fuller understanding of the reality of this language, 
which poses à great challenge for Arabic trainers. 
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Observations in this study show that Egyptian intellectuals (at 
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1. Introduction 


(J,b Le is a new method for teaching theArabic sounds and letters to the 
Spanish-speaking students. This is not our first Arabic language teaching 
project (Aguilar, Manzano & Zanén: 1998 and 2006), and we have already 
adapted it for the English-speaking students, although it has yet not been 
published in this language. We recommend it be used in à teaching 
environment with a teacher present. 


2. Objectives of {JL Le 


The main objective of {J;b Le is to introduce learners to Modern 
Standard Arabic (MSA) from the very beginning, that is to say, starting 
from learning the phonology and writing system. The reading and writing 
system cannot be a lone objective, but à vehicle which takes the pupils to 
other levels of language use easily and naturally. For this reason, it is im- 
portant to focus on oral and written skills from the beginning (making the 
most of the graph-sound pair), so that they feed each other. This is very 
useful, as the writing system and some of the sounds of Arabic are totally 
new for the majority of pupils at the beginninger level. Given the huge dif- 
ference in the way the Arabic reading-writing is processed (it is cognitive 
by definition: first it is understood and then read), as opposed to other 
languages, such as Spanish (automatic of natural in character: first read, 
then understood), it is essential that we develop oral skills from the very 
beginning. 
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3. Structure and contents 


lb Le comprises two parts: the S#denfs textbook and the Teacher's book. 
The outside of the students book is presented as an Arabic book, follo- 
wing the right to left direction. The structure of the book is not different 
from any other beginner level book for second language acquisition. As 
regards the contents, there is an extensive introduction to the Arabic lan- 
guage and writing system (six pages), eight work units and one review unit. 
There is a basic vocabulary list to help with classroom communication and 
relevant to the language used by the teacher, a few short notes and 
examples of Arabic lettering, an answer key section for the exercises, two 
vocabulary lists: Arabic-Spanish and Spanish—Arabic, and free listening 
exefcises and videos downloadable from the publishing house website 
(http://www.herdereditorial.com/section/3857/). 


Each unit contains the following sections: À table with the written 
form and phonetics of the letters; the presentation of diacritical marks, as 
well as items related to graphs, phonetics and grammar; a general voca- 
bulary list; a section of proper nouns; a specific lexis section; and reading 
and writing exercises. 


4, Exercises 


The reading exercises were designed to develop visual and aural perception 
and have the following formats: traditional reading exercises; and word, 
sentence and structure differentiation listening exercises, which help rein- 
force the written forms that students have learnt. As for the deduction 
exercises, we use internationally used words: political terms, scientific or 
technical neologisms, brand names, etc. 


In writing exercises, students are required to write simple words and 
structures which ensure success and ae, therefore, motivational. There are 
several types of them: the traditional handwriting tables, with two hand- 
writing styles (= and àx5,); additional writing activities based on joining 
and separating letters to make words; written vocabulary exercises to check 
how well they have grasped the lexis of the unit; completing or arranging 
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sentences; forming questions for the answers given; of writing specific 
wotds, sentences or structures. These combine several skills and reinforce 
wtiting and phonetics, as well as the linguistic structures they have learnt. 


5. Teaching — Didactic criteria 


These can be summarized in the following way (of course they are not en- 
tirely original, but are based in previous bibliography of an important 
extension as, for instance, Feitelson (1988); Al-Batal (1995); Wahba, Taha 
and England (2006) of Aguilar (2010). 


" It has been developed in accordance with the Cowon European 
Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR). It should be given a lo- 
wer grade, À.1.1. It was designed for around 50 — 70 hours of les- 
son time (5 — 6 ECTS). 

" It has been designed to be used in different academic environ- 
ments. Its theory content is also flexible. 

=" Itis based on constructivist learning criteria!. 

" The focus is on communication by carrying out specific tasks. 
Even at the very beginning, the language is used to learn new 
things and to transfer, and work with the knowledge that the stu- 
dents already have. 

"It has been designed to progressively work on the basic skills: oral 
comprehension, written comprehension, oral expression, written 
expression and oral interaction. As à general rule, the written con- 
tent has previously been introduced orally. 

". Emphasis is placed on the graph-sound pair. Graphemes and pho- 
nemes are inextricably linked in all languages, and it is very impor- 
tant that students understand this is also the case in Arabic. To 
reinforce this association we have used pictures (there are around 


1 For this reason we start with the most simple letters and then begin to introduce more 
complex graphemes and phonemes. In the later units the pharyngeal and emphatic con- 
sonants are studied, as these are articulations that do not exist in European languages. 
The gradual learning of the sounds of à language is à complex issue, and their study —as 
it is obvious— is not new. See, for instance, Jakobson (1968: 46 ff.) and, for the case of 
the pharingeal phonemes, Alosh (1987). 
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200 of them, corresponding to 25% of the vocabulary included in 
the textbook: 800 words), and audio recordings (more than 80). By 
doing so, image, form and sound are linked together in contexts 
that are easy to remember. 

"As regards spelling, the habitual form of written Arabic is used: 
limited use is made of the vowels and auxiliary signs. 

"  Inflection or &l,el has been eliminated almost completely (it has 
been reduced to a few cases of pronoun suffixes). 

"Arabic letters are never transcribed into Latin characters. 

"With regards to phonetics, in keeping with what is considered 
MSA, students are provided with two characteristic registers that 
can be listened to on the recordings: to accept the variety and di- 
versity of registers from the very beginning. Phonetics is dealt with 
in depth and this is reflected in the Teacher's book (we agree with the 
conclusions proposed by Huthaïly (2008), although he applies 
them to the teaching of Arabic to English-speaking learners). 

"Many cultural references that the students will be familiar with ha- 
ve been included: internationally used words; brand names; poli- 
tical terms; technical and scientific neologisms; well-known geogra- 
phical names, etc. As these can be easily identified, they help rein- 
forcing the new graphs and phonetics. 

"  Similarly, JL, Le provides a fair amount of references to Arabic 
culture: greetings; anthroponyms and toponyms; the geography 
and politics of the Arab world, etc. 

"The alphabetical order of the letters is studied at the end of the 
method, as it is an essential part of language learning. 

"Some samples of calligraphy are given. 


6. The Teacher’ s book? 


Basically, it comprises two main parts that provide support for working 
with {JL Le. In addition to listing the criteria, the first of these parts em- 


2 Downloadable in pdf format at this link: http://www.herdereditorial.com/section 
/4710/ 
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phasizes the teaching of spelling and, above all, phonetics. Practical guide- 
lines are provided, along with a detailed description of Arabic phonology 
(according to the IPA transliteration used by Thelwall (1990), and taking 
into account taking into account the definitions of Corriente (2006)), pho- 
netic perception and practice exercises. The second part provides many 
supplementary tasks and exercises that can be used to make the most of 
the theoretical and practical content of /J,L Le. 
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Con frecuencia se recurre a la simulacién, la escenificacién y la interpreta- 
ciôn en el dfa à dfa del aula de idiomas para facilitar la adquisicién de la 
lengua meta. El objetivo de este articulo es relatar, à través del caso prâcti- 
co de una escena interpretada por alumnos de nivel bâsico, nuestra expe- 
riencia con dos grupos de teatro en ârabe, primero con el grupo Arabuam 
del Departamento de Estudios Ârabes e Islâmicos de la Universidad Auté- 
noma de Madrid desde el año 2000 hasta el 2003! y después con el grupo 
Amadrasa fortmado por alumnos de lengua ârabe de la EOI de Almeria 
desde el año 2012. En ambos casos el teatro con alumnos de nivel bâsico 
ha supuesto el soporte y el pretexto para trasmitir y adquirir mejor la len- 
gua ârabe y ha deparado resultados gratificantes tanto desde el punto de 
vista de la motivaciôn, la confianza y la participacién, como de la adqui- 
sicién y aprendizaje del ârabe. Este articulo pretende promover el uso del 
teatro entre el alumnado de ärabe como lengua extranjera incidiendo en 
dos aspectos: contar con el alumnado de nivel bäâsico y plantear desde el 
principio el objetivo de Ilevar la lengua ârabe fuera del aula. 


1. El teatro en el Marco 


1.1. El teatro es una tarea 


EI Marco Comün Europeo de Referencia para la Lengnas (MCER) establece que 
el teatro es una tarea porque se basa en el uso y no en nociones de la 
lengua y, ademäs, es una tarea que incluye necesariamente un proceso de 
comunicacién, pues “los alumnos acceden à participar en situaciones ficti- 


1 Arabnam ha continuado representado hasta dia de hoy en diversas universidades espa- 
ñolas, Casa Arabe, Escuela de Traductores de Toledo, La Casa Encendida, etc. 
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cias en las que usan la lengua meta en vez de la materna, que les resultarfa 
mâs fâcil y natural, para Ilevar à cabo tareas centradas en el significado”? 
(MCER, 2002: 155). Los estudios de adquisicién de lenguas postulan que 
los mecanismos conducentes a la capacidad de uso de la lengua consisten 
necesariamente en el ejercicio de ese uso ya que una lengua se adquiere 
usändola, transmitiendo informacién y sentimientos. 


Ademäs el Marc presenta el teatro como una tarea “multiple”, pues 
es una tarea “pedagôgica” a la vez que una tarea de “la vida real”. Tarea 
“pedagégica”, en oposicién a los ejercicios que se centran en la prâctica 
descontextualizada de aspectos formales, porque “sélo se relaciona indirec- 
tamente con las necesidades de los alumnos, a la vez que pretende desarro- 
Ilar la competencia comunicativa” (MCER, 2002: 155). También es una 
tarea de la “vida real” en tanto que las escenas se eligen segün las necesida- 
des que tienen los alumnos fuera del aula en los 4ämbitos personal y pübli- 
co, y cuya “realizacién por parte del individuo supone la activacién estra- 
tégica de competencias especificas, con el fin de Ilevar a cabo una serie de 
acciones intencionadas en un 4mbito concreto con un objetivo claramente 


definido y un resultado especifico” (MCER, 2002: 155). 


Es igualmente una tarea integradora, pues se puede enfocar de tal 
manera que todas las destrezas de la lengua, incluso la escrita, se pongan en 
prâctica a lo largo de la preparacién (usar la caligraffa en carteles para el 
decorado, la escritura creativa para adaptar un texto, cambiar el final o re- 
construit transiciones) y de la ejecucién (escribir pancartas en escena), asf 
como garantiza la comprensién del significado en el contexto de una situa- 
ciôn comunicativa real y requiere el uso de competencias verbales y no ver- 
bales (musica, luces, decorado, subtitulos, vestuario, acciones paralingüis- 
ticas, lenguaje corporal, sonidos extralingüfsticos del habla) que se encua- 
dran en el enfoque orientado à la accién, por lo que la lengua se adquiere 
usändola en un contexto concreto donde los aprendientes no son sujetos 
pasivos, sino agentes y actores. 


1.2. El teatro, mâs que una tarea 


No obstante, el teatro es mâs que una tarea multiple e integrada porque 
figura en dos apartados mâs del Marco: entre los “usos imaginativos y esté- 
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ticos de la lengua” y como una caracteristica distintiva para “el conocimiento 
sociocultural”. Como “uso estético de la lengua” es importante tanto en el 
campo educativo como en sf mismo, porque “cumple fines educativos, inte- 
lectuales, morales, emocionales, lingüfsticos y culturales” (MCER, 2002: 59). 
Como parte del “conocimiento sociocultural”, permite “el conocimiento de la 
sociedad y de la cultura de la comunidad o comunidades en las que se habla el 
idioma y por lo tanto es un aspecto del conocimiento del mundo —-n0 de la 
lengua. Merece especial atencién, sobre todo porque, al contrario que muchos 
otros aspectos del conocimiento, es probable que no se encuentre en la expe- 
riencia previa del alumno o, si se encuentra, es posible que dicho conoci- 
miento sociocultural esté distorsionado por los estereotipos” (MCER, 2002: 
100). ET teatro por ende puede considerarse una via efectiva para suprimir 
“los estereotipos” tan patentes en nuestra sociedad en lo relativo a la 
cultura ârabe islimica. 


1.3. El teatro, “supuestamente” para el nivel intermedio 


En las tablas con descriptores de la escala DIALANG recogidas el anejo C 
del Marco (MCER, 2002: 217) para la autoevaluacién de la capacidad 
lingüfstica se establece clasificado por destrezas lo que el aprendiente es 
capaz de hacer mediante el uso de la lengua en los distintos niveles comu- 
nes de referencia À, B y C (el ârabe no estä recogido en el Marco ni en 
dichas escalas por no estar reconocido como lengua europea). Curiosa- 
mente no aparece el uso del teatro en ninguna de las cuatro destrezas del 
nivel bâsico y figura por primera vez “la comprensién auditiva de obras de 
teatro” para un nivel B2, siendo éste el nivel estimado con el que se 
termina la Escuela Oficial de Idiomas y un nivel superior al que tienen los 
alumnos de primer a tercer curso de los planes de Estudios Ârabes e 
Islämicos de la Universidad española. 


La propuesta central de este artfculo —conforme à la experiencia de 
Arabnam en la que alumnos de un nivel estimado A1-A2, mäximo B1, de 
Universidad representaban obras de teatro literario, ganando incluso los 
premios del jurado en Tânger y Mostaganem, y después con el grupo A4/- 
madrasa con alumnos de nivel A1 y A2 de escuela de idiomas representan- 
do escenas coftas cémicas— es que no sélo se puede hacer teatro con 
alumnos de nivel bäsico, sino que es altamente recomendable. 
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2. El teatro “por escenas” con alumnos de nivel bäsico 


À continuacién se detallan de forma sucinta los pasos que consideramos 
mâs importantes para representar una obra o un conjunto de escenas con 
alumnos de nivel bâsico de äârabe, poniendo de relieve la evolucién entre 
ambas experiencias debida al progreso en los ültimos diez años de las tec- 
nologfas de la informacién y de la comunicacién, asf como à las diferencias 
inherentes al estudio de la lengua äârabe entre el ämbito universitario y el de 
la Escuela de Idiomas. 


2.1. Fuera de las horas lectivas y con caräcter voluntario 


Los miembros deben integrarse en el grupo de forma voluntaria y, por tan- 
to, los ensayos y reuniones deben tener lugar fuera del horario lectivo. No 
todos los alumnos quieren o son capaces de realizar una actividad dramä- 
tica en clase debido à que entran en juego factores de actitud y afectivos, 
como el sentido del ridiculo, la desinhibicién y no es posible aprender 
divirtiéndose si se interpreta de mala gana. De hecho, varios estudios 
cuestionan el uso del teatro en clase a causa de razones de indole anfmica y 
de caräcter. Otro elemento clave del caräcter voluntario del taller de teatro 
es que asf se abre a todos los niveles y no se reduce à un mismo curso o à 
quienes comparten aula, sino que participan alumnos de varios niveles y 
cursos que se ayudan en el aspecto lingüistico y se conocen en el aspecto 
humano por lo que el taller de teatro favorece los intercambios personales 
y pedagôgicos entre todos aquellos que estudian una misma lengua y 
supera al grupo restringido del aula para abarcar todo el departamento, 
beneficiando incluso à los que no participan puesto que pueden ver desde 
fuera los progresos de sus compañeros y calibrar de mejor modo las 
dificultades que entraña el aprendizaje de la lengua. 


2.2. Determinar situaciones comunicativas y buscar escenas 
en soporte audiovisual 


Una vez formado el grupo, el profesor (puede ser uno de los alumnos) 
propone una seleccién de escenas cémicas, preferiblemente, en las que se 
desarrollen funciones comunicativas y situaciones concretas que incluso se 
hayan podido ver en clase y que vengan determinadas por los niveles co- 


munes de referencia. 
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En este sentido, algunas de las escenas del repertorio ya repre- 
sentadas para el caso de nivel bäsico seguün la funcién comunicativa son: 
“Dar y recibir instrucciones para encontrar una direccion”?, (23 >) se 
Me gustan los letreros ; “pedir algo y rechazar”, (Jle>dls Lez), Ywha y el carga- 
der, “comprar y regatear”, (ail éb), EY vendedor obstinado'; ‘dar y pedir 
informacién personal”, (L2b sil Le) F7 funcionario Al; “interactuar en si- 
tuaciones habituales como el control de pasaportes del aeropuerto”, (3) 
(Silexil 6, En la adnana. Ÿ podrian fijarse otras muchas similares como: 


22, çe 


“pedir en un restaurante”; “ir a la consulta del médico 


22 cc 
2 


reservar habita- 
cién en un hotel”, “actividades cotidianas”, etc. 


ET material en el que basarse puede ser publicado y auténtico, no 
producido con fines lingüfsticos, que es lo 6ptimo segün nuestra forma de 
vert, o diseñado con fines educativos, ya sea de educacién infantil o de di- 
dâctica de segundas lenguas. Del mismo modo puede ser en ärabe 
moderno estândar o en alguna de las variantes coloquiales. 


Es preferible que el texto de partida de la escena comunicativa sea en 
soporte video, que contenga movimiento, escenificaciôn, expresién corpo- 
ral y una interpretacién y diccién Ilevada a cabo por actores profesionales, 
porque el profesor tiene la competencia de lengua ârabe, pero no tiene por 
qué ser director de teatro. Para escenificar, pueden bastar las aportaciones 
de los alumnos, no obstante, cuando ÆArabuam empezé à participar en 
Festivales Internacionales (FEITAT Festival Internacional de Teatro 
Amateur de Tänger en 2001, Festival Euromediterräneo de Mostaganem 
en 2001 y el Festival de Teatro Joven Shams de Beirut en 2004), después 


2 La escena original de al-Manahil en YouTube titulada “Directions & Signs Arabic”: 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7qBXLIJoBh8&feature=results_main&playnext=1& 
list=PL1749EDEC19209628 [Consulta: 20/04/2014]. 


3 Saleh, Cuentos tradicionales drabes, p. 15. 
4 El enlace a esta escena se presenta como ejemplo al final del articulo. 


5 Deheuvels, Manuel d'Arabe Moderne, p.201. 


6 Recueil de textes arabes, vol. 1, p. 14. CDRP de Lorraine. Revue TextArab. http://www.textarab.ac- 
versailles.fr./ [Consulta: 20/04/2014]. 
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de la primera funcién de F7 Mamarracho” Ç. 3318 de Muhammad al Magut 
en Tänger, cuando los doce actores que participaban en la obra estuvieron 
aliviados de la carga de la memorizaciôn, se plantearon la necesidad de 
desarrollar y profundizar la dramatizacién y recurrieron à un director de 
escena para trabajar la técnica teatral. Ioual que se hizo posteriormente con 
Las espinas de la paz (ON SN 5559 de Tawfiq al Hakim. 


Si bien no es necesario, también es aconsejable partir de un video o 
de una audicién dramatizada para lograr con menos esfuerzo una buena 
pronunciacién. La lectura de textos originales en äârabe para no nativos 
occidentales presenta una dificultad afñadida inexistente en otras lenguas 
europeas (Khorshid, 2010: 231), especialmente para el nivel bâsico, que hi- 
cieron que el profesor y miembro del grupo Ignacio Gutiérrez de Terän, 
tras detectar numerosos errores de vocalizacién y para facilitar el trabajo 
de memorizacién, grabase en casete las obras E7 canto de la muerte ( Li 
© sal) y La casa de las hormigas"® (Ja &)!1, también de Tawfiq al Hakim, 
o E/ viaje del cindadano Hanzala Gi >)? de Saadallah Wannus. 
Ademäs, para poder trabajar y entender bien las obras habfa que buscar 
entre las versiones de teatro ârabe existentes en castellano y, en caso de no 
existir, habfa que traducirla al castellano como fue el caso de Las Espinas 
para la Paz". 


Se puede prescindir del director, la grabaciôn, la traduccién, de mu- 
chas horas de trabajo y conseguir mejores resultados lingüisticos si, en lu- 


7 AI Magut M. El Mamarracho, (trad. Waleed S. Alkhalifa, Raquel D. Mesa), 
Ayuntamiento de Motril, 1992. 

AAA Gall yl> ja 1 al cb gë all does 

9440 be 48 all cp HT Go 55. 

10 A] Hakim, T. “La gente de la caverna y tres piezas en un acto: La casa de las hormigas, 
De la noche à la mañana, El canto de la muerte. (Trad. Federico Corriente, M* Eugenia 


Gälvez, Joaquin Vallvé y Pedro M. Montävez), Madrid, Instituto Hispano-Ârabe de Cul- 
tura (HAC), 1963. 


111448 4 SU all OU Se SI OU all coul Ge 5. 
12 \44:+ «plsVI js (D 9 muse de, PS alien. 


15 La tradujo Nadia Amirah Fernändez para trabajar con Arabuam y no me consta que se 


haya publicado. 
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gar de partir de un texto literario escrito, partimos de una escena de video. 
Los elementos suprasegmentales del lenguaje: el acento, la entonacién, el 
ritmo y las pausas son dificiles de imprimir en un texto escrito, darle vida, 
mâs tratändose de alumnado de nivel inicial de ârabe. Se trata en gran parte 
de imitar la actuacién y diccién de un actor profesional aportando un 
toque personal. Asf se eleva el punto de partida, se optimizan recursos y 
tiempo y se aseguran mejores resultados interpretativos sin recurrir a un 
director de escena. 


2.3. 2.3 Dinämica de trabajo en el teatro por escenas con 
Almadrasa 


" Una vez formado el grupo de diez miembros de forma voluntaria 
por 9 alumnos y el profesor, en horario no lectivo de dos horas en 
grupo por semana durante un trimestre, se vieron las cinco escenas 
elegidas ajustadas à los contenidos de nivel bâsico, se contextuali- 
zafron, comentaron y se trabajé con ejercicios de huecos, de foné- 
tica y repeticiones corales de estructuras. 

" Una vez entendidas las escenas por los miembros del grupo, se 
procede al reparto libre de los roles segun las escenas. Un fuerte 
argumento à favor de presentar cinco escenas en lugar de una sola 
obra es poder dividir el grupo en cinco parejas, una pareja por 
escena, puesto que la mayor parte de la prâctica se hace en pareja y 
de esta forma se multiplica la capacidad y la posibilidad de ensayo, 
a la vez que se flexibilizan los horarios, pues cada pareja puede 
quedar para ensayar con mâs facilidad. Se hace una puesta en 
comuün una vez por semana para hacer la evaluacién del conjunto, 
hacer sugerencias y aportar cambios de forma que todos participen 
en la preparacién de todas las escenas. El teatro no es concebido 
como un fin, preparar la funcién y cada uno a su papel, sino como 
el eje vertebrador para el desarrollo de diversas actividades en las 
que todos y cada uno de los alumnos son imprescindibles. 

"Es importante que los alumnos sean de grupos y niveles diferentes, 
porque donde mâs se trabaja es con el compañero y aqui entra en 
juego el aprendizaje cooperativo y la interlingua, de forma que los 
alumnos de cursos mâs avanzados ayudan a los de menos nivel, se 
compensan los niveles de lengua dentro del grupo, y la interven- 
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ciôn del profesor a la hora de corregir es puntual y minima. 


2.4. Ejemplo, una escena de A/madrasa 


Al final de articulo y antes de las referencias aparecen dos enlaces de Yoy- 
Tube à la escena de E7 vendedor obstinado (2 él): uno al video original 
de la serie de educacién infantil 4/Manabil (JaLAN) , y el otro a la repre- 
sentada en el mes de abril de 2012 por dos alumnas de segundo de nivel 
bäsico de la Escuela de Almeria. 


Al verla es fâcil comprobar que los contenidos gramaticales y el vo- 
cabulario de la escena se adecuan al nivel bäâsico del Marco. À continuacién 
se detallan algunos aspectos lingüisticos: 


"El diélogo se desarrolla bâsicamente con frases nominales: 
AN Les cul) Joe dors DS 61,6 3 EU, LES ebuaf e1,29 Lo 5 célelol 
AE 


" _ Aparece reiteradamente el singular, el dual y el plural fracto. 
DST LS DS SLI DE GE Re cou cbuiSe 


" Se introduce el masdar con +!,&. 

"  Elverbo » ; SL. 

" _ Aparecen interjecciones y expresiones dificiles de aprender descon- 
textualizadas: 


D pol on bo io co, L noi endell adele 055 Le pool cauls al 

" _ Aunque también aparecen aspectos que estän por encima del nivel 
del alumno: se pueden elidir, adaptar o que el alumno se esfuerce, 
lo entienda y de este modo se anticipan elementos que verâän mâs 
adelante. En esta escena aparece en dos ocasiones el yusivo; una 
negacién de imperativo: Lu :S Ÿ, y otra con negacién del 
pasado: |,35 Us él o IL). 


14 Serie televisiva infantil de 1987 de produccién jordana de 36 capitulos que se encuentra 
en Youtube. 
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"Las razones que justifican la inclusién de esta escena y no otra son 
vatias: en primer lugar para destacar la entonacién, el ritmo y las 
pausas que han logrado las dos alumnas y que en buena medida se 
deben a inspirarse en la interpretacién de actores profesionales. 
Obviamente existen algunos fallos de pronunciacién, no olvidemos 
que se trata de alumnos de nivel bâsico. Otro factor que ha deter- 
minado la eleccién de esta escena es el estar tomada de un progra- 
ma educativo infantil dirigido a nativos, lo que avala un alto nivel 
de correccién de lengua, a la vez que es un documento que con- 
Ileva un conjunto de elementos socioculturales de la cultura meta 
de gran valor para el estudiante de lenguas extranjeras. 

" _ Otras escenas de la misma funcién de A/yadrasa podrian servir pa- 
ra abordar en este articulo el registro de lengua, ya sea en ärabe 
moderno eständar o en variante coloquial, no obstante no es el 
momento de tratar ahora este aspecto, si bien es verdad que el 
ârabe coloquial se ajusta mejor à la realidad de las situaciones co- 
municativas presentadas en el nivel bâsico. 


2.5. Sacar el ârabe fuera del aula 


Frente à las actividades y tareas que se hacen en el aula: representaciones, 
juegos de rol, simulaciones y otras, el teatro como tal exige püblico, empe- 
zando por el resto de alumnos del departamento que también se motivan 
viendo los logros de sus compañeros. El teatro cohesionàa los distintos ni- 
veles del centro y ademäs, desde el punto de vista del “uso estético y 
attistico” y del “conocimiento sociocultural”?, es tan importante escenificar 
como presenciar, tanto actor como espectador sacan provecho. 


Pero ademäs cuanto mâs se salga del centro à representar, mejor. 
Hace casi cincuenta años el método De] Golfo al Océano, basado en el méto- 
do estructuro-global audio-visual, consistia precisamente en introducir 
escenas simpâticas de la vida cotidiana en el aula, con unos personajes 
conocidos en el entorno de Beirut. Aquel método, que trabajaba el ritmo y 
la entonacién de forma pionera, simulaba situaciones comunicativas reales 
en el aula. Segün Jarjoura Hardane: “si el profesor no puede Ilevar los 
alumnos à una cafeterfa de El Cairo, entonces hay que montar la cafeteria 
de El Cairo en clase”. 
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Esta es una buena prâctica dentro del aula, sin embargo, el teatro li- 
terario o por escenas va mâs allä de los compañeros, Ilega a los estudiantes 
de ârabe de otros centros y brinda la posibilidad de actuar con püblico 
ârabe. En este sentido, la primera representacién de Arabnam ante püblico 
nativo fue en un encierro de jévenes inmigrantes marroquies que tenfa lu- 
gar en la Universidad Complutense, y el verlos refr y divertirse cuando se 
actüa es algo que motiva mucho, da confianza y ayuda a la hora de mane- 
jarse en un pas ârabe. 


3. Conclusion 


«Por qué el teatro? Porque, cuando uno tiene que subir a un escenario, tra- 
baja mâs, se esfuerza enormemente y da lo mejor de sf. Los alumnos ad- 
quieren mejor la lengua, ganan confianza en la expresién oral y cada vez 
van siendo capaces de construir frases mâs elaboradas y complejas. Ade- 
mäs, à la vuelta al aula, las clases son mâs dinâmicas y el estudio y las rela- 
ciones en el departamento mâs amenas. Aprender un papel y actuar im- 
plica poner en prâctica todas las competencias, memorizacién, lectura, 
soltura, fluidez, comprensién, entonacién, y aplicarlas en la vida real, estre- 
char relaciones con nativos y no nativos. Otra virtud, en este tiempo de 
recottes, es que no conlleva ningün gasto extra y pueden salvarse todas las 
barreras con imaginacién, cooperacién y solidaridad. 


«Por qué en el nivel bäsico? Es importante comenzar desde la etapa 
inicial del aprendizaje con la pronunciacién para evitar que los errores fo- 
nolôgicos se fosilicen (Aguilar, 2010: 116), del mismo modo conviene 
hacer teatro especialmente en nivel bâsico por el alto indice de abandono 
de alumnos de äârabe LE en este nivel. Los profesores debemos prestar 
atenciôn a las experiencias de éxito que nos permiten enganchar a los prin- 
cipiantes que son, como es lôgico, los mâs numerosos y los que mâs 
abandonan. No es casual que algunas compañeras ya arabistas que entra- 
ron en Arabuam cuando aûn estaban en primer curso, años después, sos- 
tengan que su implicacién en el grupo de teatro supuso un fuerte aliciente 
para continuar con el estudio del ârabe. 
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4. Enlaces de la escena presentada: 


La escena de “El vendedor obstinado” en Yowlube por A/madrasa: 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=FKP8a_CAUGc&feature= 
player_detailpage [Consulta: 20/04/2014]. 


La escena original de 4/Manabil en YouTube titulada “singular, dual and 
plutal Arabic”: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=EpYrKON 
XWPQ [Consulta: 20/04/2014]. 
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1. 4Qué es & és 4 gs? 


Es un manual destinado a estudiantes de AM/LE (Ârabe Marroqui / Len- 
gua Extranjera)! de cualquier edad que quieran iniciarse (poco a poco) en 
el estudio del AM y de su cultura de una forma prâctica, dinâmica y 
novedosa. Ha sido realizado por Francisco Moscoso Garcia, Nadi 
Nouaouti Izrelli y Oscar Rodriguez Garcia. Se enmarca dentro del 
proyecto de investigaciôn “Ârabe / Lengua extranjera: retos, registros y 
recursos (Ministerio de Ciencia e Innovacién, ref: FF12010-18319)”, 
vinculado à la Universidad de Murcia y dirigido por la Dra. Victoria 
Aguilar. Es el primer paso de un proyecto de mayor envergadura que 
sentarä las bases para la adaptacién del AM al MCER (Marco Comin Europeo 
de Reéferencia para las Lenguas) y que cubrirä los primeros niveles de esta 
lengua Ilevando al estudiante desde un usuario bâsico hasta un usuario 
independiente (A1, A2 y B1). El manual cuenta ademäs con un cederrén 
con grabaciones de audio y video. 


2. Caracteristicas 


En la elaboracién del manual, y siguiendo siempre los consejos del MCER, se 
ha privilegiado un enfoque orientado à la accién en el que la competencia 


1F. Moscoso Garcia, N. H. Nouauri & O. Rodriguez Garcia (2013) &sés &sës B chuiya b 
chuiya Arabe marroqui | Arabe marocain | Moroccan Arabic. AT, Almetfa: Albujayra. 
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comunicativa es la base principal, integrando todas las destrezas y conside- 
rando en todo momento al alumno como protagonista de su propio apren- 
dizaje. Los ejercicios estân dirigidos al trabajo individual, por parejas o en 
pequeños grupos. Las actividades son dinâmicas, actuales y reales, dando 
importancia al contenido cultural cotidiano de la sociedad marroquf. 


Teniendo en cuenta que el alumno es el protagonista del proceso de 
enseñanza y aprendizaje, la tipologfa de las actividades se presenta en base 
a estas consideraciones: resolucién de problemas, actividades basadas en la 
cognicién, vacios de informacién, simulaciones, juegos de rol e invencién 
de finales y principios. 


Ha sido diseñado para su utilizacién en una clase de enseñanza de 
ârabe marroqui como segunda lengua, por eso la mediacién y la interaccién 
entre los compañeros de clase y el profesor se convierte en algo funda- 
mental a la hora de consolidar los contenidos de cada unidad. Por la distri- 
bucién en unidades y por la estructura de cada unidad es perfecto para que 
se pueda utilizar como material de trabajo à distancia con una plataforma 
de aprendizaje o un curso semipresencial. 


Dado que se trata de una lengua con especiales dificultades para los 
estudiantes españoles por las diferencias evidentes con su lengua materna, 
los contenidos han sido programados para su explotacién en 120 horas 
pero la estructura del manual ofrece al centro de enseñanza versatilidad a la 
hora de diseñar y programar los cursos para su adaptacién à los diferentes 
contextos de aprendizaje. Es posible utilizar nuestro manual A1 para dos 
médulos de 60 horas cada uno (seis unidades didäcticas en cada médulo) 
dividiendo asf el nivel inicial en A1.1. y A1.2. Igualmente, el manual se 
puede utilizar tanto en cursos con inmersién lingüfstica en Marruecos co- 
mo en centros educativos en España u otros paises, ya que podemos en- 
contrar muestras de habla y de cultura que sumergen de Ileno al estudiante 
en el mundo marroqui sin necesidad de estar viviendo en un contexto de 


inmetsiôn. 


3. Estructura 


ET libro est compuesto por doce unidades, mâs dos de repaso, una des- 
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pués de las seis primeras y otra después de la unidad doce. Va acompañado 
de una introduccién, una programacién de todas las unidades y cuatro 
apéndices. Estos son: la solucién de todos los ejercicios, incluyendo el 
texto de los audios y videos; los contenidos gramaticales vistos y ampliados 
en el caso de los verbos; un glosario con las voces principales de cada 
lecciôn en ârabe marroqui, español, francés e inglés; y explicaciones sobre 
la fonologfa y la fonética del ârabe marroqui, asi como de su estructura 
silâbica. Los ejercicios de cada leccién estän distribuidos en torno a cinco 
pattes à las que hemos denominado de la siguiente forma: 


"IS ail ;y2//4h bdina! (Venga, empezamosl) 
" Ciao aswat (‘sonidos”). 

" 9,265 kä-nhadru (‘hablamos”) 

" Gdl es-s5%q (el zoco”) 

"xl ll e/muräzaSa (“la revision”) 


4.  Grafia ârabe y transcripciôn 


Nuestro propôsito es introducir la grafia ârabe y la transcripcién en este 
primer método A.1. con la finalidad de que la segunda ayude al discente en 
la pronunciacién de las letras y la comprensién del esquema siläbico del 
ârabe marroqui. La grafia ârabe estâ normalizada para el ârabe eständar o 
moderno, pero no para el ârabe marroqui, sencillamente porque no es el 
registro de lengua que se emplea en la educacién, la administracién o las 
relaciones internacionales. Nosotros empleamos en nuestro trabajo la pro- 
puesta de normalizacién del profesor de la Universidad Mohammed V, 
Abderrahim Youssi, quien publicarä dentro de poco una gramâtica de äâra- 
be marroqui con sus propuestas, las cuales ya emplea en las traducciones 
de obras literarias europeas que est volcando al ârabe marroqui. Grosso m0- 
do Youssi propone mantener las interdentales que existen en ârabe literal, 
en un esfuerzo por acercar los dos registros del äârabe, el marroqufi y el lite- 
ral, aunque aquel no tenga esta pronunciacién. Este acercamiento de regis- 
tros es palpable igualmente en la presencia de la vocal protética en el impe- 
rativo o el af al final de la escritura del verbo en el plural acabado en 3. 
Une las preposiciones con una consonante, como b, /y f (5 «—), al sus- 


tantivo al que rigen: Sol) (Lel-mabkama) “al tribunal”, SL (b-es- 
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sukkar) “con azücar”, 8480 (fel-qahwa) “en el café”; no asi aquellas y 
otras unidades morfolégicas de dos consonantes, que irân separadas: + 
ol (mn el-habs) “desde la prisién”, ps LS (kä-yajdem) “él estä traba- 


66.22 


jando”; o la escritura de 5 (x, w) “y” en lugar de 2. 


Volviendo al uso de la transcripcién, bajo nuestro punto de vista, es 
conveniente familiarizarse con ella en un primer momento. Los motivos 
para ello son los siguientes: 


"Su sistema siläbico, diferente al del ârabe moderno, impide la pre- 
sencia de silabas abiertas, con excepcién de las voces procedentes 
del registro culto. 

"La incorporacién de prefijos, sufijos o infijos à una voz, provoca 
una serie de cambios en la palabra que se traduce en una nueva re- 
estructuracién siläbica. Iremos viendo en este primer manual las re- 
glas fonéticas que rigen la estructura del ârabe marroquf. 

" Las vocales breves, al contrario de las largas, suelen estar colorea- 
das por el fonema que la acompañan, antes o después, Ilegando a 
haber bastantes variantes. De todos es sabido, que el ârabe moder- 
no o eständar tan sélo tiene tres vocales. Como veréis, hemos 
reducido el vocalismo largo y breve à nuestras cinco vocales del 
español. Se trata de un intento, no diremos perfecto, pero sf eficaz, 
de enseñar en un primer momento el vocalismo de esta lengua que 
ayuda al discente. 

"En los cursos intensivos que hemos impartido, solemos encontrar- 
nos con españoles que se acercan por primera vez al estudio de la 
lengua ârabe, y eligen el ârabe marroqui por diferentes motivos, la 
mayotfa de tipo social. No resulta operativo enseñarles a escribir 
con la grafia ârabe, ya que pasarfamos todo el curso dedicados à 
esta tarea. 

"Por otro lado, creo que deberfamos ir quitändonos de la cabeza los 
prejuicios que se tienen al utilizar la transcripcién. El primero de 
ellos, el que pretende que el uso de la grafia latina es una manera de 
neocolonialismo y el segundo el de los puristas ârabes, de cualquier 
clase, cuyo ünico argumento es que el ârabe se tiene que escribir y 
enseñar con la grafia ârabe. 
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5. Ejemplo de ejercicio 


À continuacién ofrecemos una parte de un ejercicio que aparece en la 
unidad once: 


4 lez (eêuer er-räba): Gil (es-sxq) 
PE 5 a (er-temrin et-tämen): BEN (et-taqgäfa) 
a) Qgproll pal (asÿifr al-magrébi) 


a.1) 351 5, Jus 6 jones ASIN 8 UT ds La Lie Le 
fand-na hnäya wäbd es-sira datiyya muxtasara dyal Murad el- au = 
Qädiri 


Eli %a sors Leds Ale que A el LL 15 sol 5l,s 
Joe mel es: a OL Vol roll dl LS - SJ he 
gras ns Curmds delss 8 SE ail de LL JL gai 
plai QreaN qui (le Âxelal or deals js 5 plmell DISNG 
iles s Dpoil ail ce 2e do nell DÉS LE ne pèe sal 
dhs EÛ ps > Si Lgils al À nl slxû" 
SI jé CA440 hs jo cela 1) LA ge ose 
13) cal ols «LL 1) af hs a 13) ss ols «LL 1) 
Seul ans Lol QU HAUT gpl Sa Legs (Tee 
eee 3 La OU, EI ARE 
239 dlaai Slbat Jijes DS al Let 1 
rleil s LL 515 plus Lis GUN 55 pts dx, Lil 


Murad al-Qadiri nzad f es-Sla, f Sam alf u tesf mya w xamsa w settin. 
buwwa SaSir magrébi Ili ka-yikteb b elarabiyya al-magrébiyya awla 
bed-dariga. taxarrai f £amiSat Muhammad al-xamis f er-Rbat Sam 
alf u tesf mya w wähad u tesSin u huwwa mutaxassis f el-adab al-mu- 
Säsara. dar Master f nefs e-ZamiSa la nefs et-taxassus f Sam älfayn. 
adu men ittibad kuttab al-Magreb, bayt eÿ-iSr f el-Magÿreb n 2a- 
ma$a “SuSara? alKalam” elli al-maqarr dyälha f Chili. kteb nu n$ar 
batta Lynm tlata dyal ed-dawawin: Huruf al-kaff (ad-dar al-bayda?, 
där Qurtuba, 1995), Gzil le-bnät (ar-Ribat, där Abi Ragräg, 200$) u 
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Tir alläh (ar-Ribat, dar Abi Ragraq, 2007) tarëému had eë-&nx el- 
laxxäraniyyin L'el-laga la-sbanyüliyya w bafd el-qasavid L'el-laga 1- 
fransiyya, Lingliziyya w et-talyaniyya. $arek f bezzaf d el-mibraïanat f 
el-Magreb nu f buldan oxrin. wuX&ed u qaddem el-barnamaz elidafi 
“mramma le-kläm” la z-zatal f elidSa Lwataniyya lmagrébiyya. 
kän masu?ül ed-dirasat f diwan wazir et-tarbiyya w et-ta$lim u mus- 
täsar wazir et-tagäfa. däba buwwa xaddäm f wizarat et-tarbiyya w et- 
tañlim. 


2.2) SIA IS] JS ant b Bas res / mous Le Lo 


däba ga tesmaf] tsem$i gasidat Tir alläh. kemmel / kemmli el 





faragat. 

melli nmüt LD Da À 
battu bdäya La dE. 
käsit u ‘ LE 
kunnaÿ ES 
_____ dyälrz YF Us 

u stilo BIC BIC Le 
min£ara w güma G É ° Ze 
u____ der-rassäs el 15 % 
baÿ nekteb tariji Le 5; ete DE 
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